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Cambridge, Oct. 10, 1793. 


On Monday, Nov. 18, at four o’Clock in the 


Afternoon. 


The Rev. S. Vince, A.M., F.R.S., 





Proposes to begin his Philosophical Course of 
Public Lectures in the Principles of the Four 
Branches of Natural Philosophy, with the Applica- 
tion to a great Variety of Problems, and on the 
Principia of Sr. 1. Newton, with the most useful 
deductions. 


To be continued every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. 


That Part of the Course which contains the 
Lectures on the Principia, will for the Conven- 
iency of those who shall then have commenced 
Sophs, be given at the End of the present and 
Beginning of the next Term. 


And on Tuesday, Nov. 19, at the same Hour, 
he proposes to begin his Mathematical Course of 
Public Lectures on the Principles of Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Fluxions, Trigonometry, plain and spheri- 
cal, Logarithms, Ratios, &c., &c. 


To be continued every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. Each Course to be attended a 
second Time gratis. 


Terms of attendance are 5 Guineas for each 
Course. They who purpose to attend are re- 
quested to send in their names. 











Letter from the Editors 


James J. Van Patten founded the Journal of Thought in 1966. His 
effort has established the Journal as a respected voice for those 
concerned with educational issues all over the world. We look for- 
ward to continuing his fine work, with his help and the help of those 
who have supported the Journal of Thought for the last fourteen 
years. 


The Editors 
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The Scribe 


Ours is an exciting and distressing historical era. The reasons are in the 
nature of the times — secular, materialistic, insecure, self-assertive, mobile, 
unstable, precarious, technological, scientific, acquisitive, mass-minded, 
industrially creative, bureaucratic, fundamentalistic, with an ersatz spirit of 
democracy in the United States and most of the world hostile or indifferent to 
the historical economic theory of the West but addicted to the lure of money. 
Of course, these qualities do not exhaust the characteristics of our times, but 
they do provide a basis for thoughtful concern. 

If this description is even partly true then some of our needs are apparent, 
especially needs in the educational community and the guild of academi- 
cians. All of us need tough minded realism, moral awareness, an enhance- 
ment of the genuine democratic spirit, and synthesized understanding to 
bring our fragmented subjects and experience into some rational whole. 

Again, if these needs are authentic, then this Journal can best serve the 
future by rededicating itself to intellectual freedom, to the humanistic ideal, 
and to the historic tradition of Western scholarship. Our ideal is an open 
interchange of ideas unburdened by political partisanship, detached from 
specific items that so shatter the modern world, and rendered in the spirit of 
goodwill. Perhaps these ideals can best be fulfilled by choosing papers for 
publication that range the spectrum of man’s intellectual life, papers that 
hopefully provoke reflection on subjects of interest and concern to the 
thoughtful man. By avoiding the trap of excessive specialization and the 
jargon associated with it, perhaps we may contribute modest understanding 
to some small portion of the world. Certainly it is the better part of wisdom 
and courage to try, even if we fail, than not to try at all. 


Lloyd P. Williams 
College of Education 
University of Oklahoma 








yn yg at Riverside Indian School Olkahoma Territory 1900. (Photo courtesy of Western History 
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The University 
and the Cultural Complex 


Robert E. Roemer 
The University of Texas at San Antonio 


The forms of inquiry currently sponsored by the University too 
narrowly define the content and methodology of scholarly investiga- 
tion. This is not a very ambitious claim since it has been true of 
institutions of higher education at almost any point in their history. 
For this reason, a recurrent event in the history of higher education 
has been the conferral of legitimacy on new forms of inquiry so that 
the scholarly pursuit of knowledge is located in an increasing variety 
of locations. Hence the complaint that the forms of inquiry currently 
sponsored by the university are too narrow is hardly novel: within 
some frame of reference that has always been the case. 

A more interesting claim is that the forms of inquiry currently 
sponsored by the university are dominated by an epistemology that 
reduces knowlede to scientific knowledge. Judging from the behavior 
of those doing research within the university, knowledge would 
appear as more or less adequately defined by the example of modern 
science. Only those forms of inquiry governed by the canons of 
scientific investigation are seen as providing information about the 
existence or character of any entity. Scholars seem to accept the view 
expressed by A. J. Ayer that it is a delusion to believe that there are 
some things in the world which are possible objects of speculative 
knowledge and yet lie beyond the scope of empirical science. Accord- 
ing to Ayer, ‘‘There is no field of experience which cannot, in 
principle, be brought under some form of scientific law, and no type 
of speculative knowledge about the world which it is, in principle, 
beyond the power of science to give.‘‘! If this is taken seriously, then 
a strict empiricism invades all forms of scholarship as they are made 
to imitate the exact sciences. Theology begins to resemble anthropol- 
ogy. Literary criticism becomes a form of history and explicates the 
meaning of a passage by presenting the circumstances of its composi- 
tion. Human growth and development come to be viewed as the 
acquisition of competencies. To use a phrase coined by Karl Popper, 
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the bucket theory of science as the accumulation and classification of 
perceptions shapes all scholarly in¥estigations.* 

A case can be made that the narrowness of the current forms of 
inquiry at the university is a response to the cultural emphases of 
modern society. The basis for understanding the relationshipbetween 
the cognitive style of the university and the characteristics of the 
surrounding culture is provided by Max Weber’s concept of rationali- 
zation. Through this concept Weber tried to describe the fundamental 
character of the occidental style of life as that was shaped by science, 
technology, industrialization, expanding capitalism, and bureaucrati- 
zation. The effect of all these developments was to institutionalize the 
form of rationality found in instrumental action. On the intellectual 
level this involved the clarification, specification, and systematiza- 
tion of ideas. On the normative level it meant placing various areas of 
society under the means-end schema of decision making. Through the 
process of rationalization sentiment, tradition, and rule of thumb 
were replaced by explicit, abstract, and intellectually calculable rules 
and procedures. 

Elaborating the work of Weber, social theorists such as Jurgen 
Habermas and Talcott Parsons explain the increasing rationalization 
of society by the importance the economic function has assumed in 
modern society.* Habermas, whose explanation relates directly to the 
forms of inquiry that the modern university undertakes, contrasts two 
different ways in which the institutional framework of society is 
legitimated. In premodern societies, that is in societies based primari- 
ly on agriculture and craft production, the institutional framework is 
grounded in legitimations constituted by mythical, religious, or 
metaphysical interpretations of reality as a whole. But expansion of 
the economic subsystem of society introduces a form of legitimation 
derived from the rationality of means-end relations. That the econo- 
mic function will expand in modern societies is ensured by capitalism 
which, Habermas states, ‘‘is the first mode of production in world 
history to institutionalize self-sustaining economic growth.’’* The 
self-propelling mechanism that capitalism gives to the economic 
system makes innovation an ordinary phenomenon as new technolo- 
gies and strategies are continually introduced to increase the produc- 
tivity of labor. This permanent expansion of a subsystem based on a 
rationality associated with instrumental action calls into question the 
cogency of legitimations based on the traditional mythic, religious, 
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and metaphysical world views. These latter are then replaced with 
legitimations that feature both technical rules grounded on empirical 
knowledge and strategic actions directed by correct evaluation of 
possible alternative choices. 


The growing rationalization of society eventually affects the work 
of the university by influencing the perception of what is thought to be 
cognitively significant. Expansion of the economic system centers on 
mastery of the external environment. Since the productivity of labor 
is increased through a more efficient and effective control of the 
environment, an interest is generated in new forms of technology. 
This in turn creates an interest in the kind of knowledge that is useful 
in the development of technology. Because modern sciences produce 
knowledge which is technically exploitable, the acceleration of tech- 
nical development is seen as related to scientific progress. The end 
result is an interdependence of science and technology so that tech- 
nology stands in a feedback relation with the progress of modern 
science, profiting from that progress but influencing the course of its 
development as well. In this way specialized science takes its place 
within a developing capitalist economy, by providing the knowledge 
of the means to use in instrumental action. With the increasing 
importance of economic growth, a growth which depends on tech- 
nological developments which in turn rest on scientific progress, 
science comes to sight, notes Talcott Parsons, as ‘‘a pre-eminent case 
of institutionalizing the dynamism of the process of rationalization, 
with repercussions throughout the society and culture.’’? Scientists 
and the professions which apply science then take their place among 
the most important elite elements in modern society. 


The process of rationalization that is carried forward by an expand- 
ing economic system thus results in a rather serious realignment of 
cultural emphases. The traditional mythic, religious, and metaphy- 
sical world views lose their efficacy when measured by the standards 
of rationality associated with instrumental action. No longer service- 
able as public legitimations these world views are than relegated to 
private belief systems. The decline in importance of these cultural 
elements is matched by the rising fortunes of those sciences that serve 
as the ground for the rationality promoted by economic growth. The 
new forms of legitimation then appear in the mantel of modern 
science. 








The University and the Cultural Complex 


The work of the university reflects these changed fortunes of 
components in the cultural complex. As an important locus for the 
development of technically exploitable knowledge the university is 
immediately connected with the functions of the econemic process. 
Transmitting and producing the knowledge which grounds technolo- 
gy becomes the strongest basis for the unversity’s request for material 
support. Viewed from within the university, the most effective way 
for scholars to establish their value to the university is to show that 
they are in command of technically exploitable knowledge, since this 
is the knowledge which commands grants and which students per- 
ceive as immediately relevant to the pursuit of elevated occupational 
status. Operating in a society that emphasizes the knowledge which 
enables technological progress, the university is moved to define its 
social importance increasingly in terms of technology. The education 
it offers aims at developing the capacity for control rather than the 
capacity for enlightened action. The education it offers aims at 
developing the capacity for control rather than the capacity for en- 
lightened action. The professional schools thrive and the liberal arts 
colleges languish. And the reforms society suggests for the university 
are those which mimic the standards of economic rationality by 
seeking to make the university more productive in terms of student- 
credit hours generated. 

Since modern sciences are at the basis of technological develop- 
ment, the focusing of the university’s work on technically exploitable 
knowledge corresponds to the focus that a strict empiricist account of 
knowledge would promote. For this reason the current orientation of 
inquiry at the university along empiricist lines may not in fact be the 
result of any philosophical conviction but may be an historical con- 
tingency brought about by the processes of modernization. In either 
case, because strict empiricist criteria have become the standards for 
what qualifies as evidence or because modern science has achieved 
dominant social importance among the intellectual disciplines, the 
result is the same: certain elements of the cultural complex are 
excluded from sustained attention by the university. 


This has serious consequences for the entire cultural complex. The 
university, as the predominant institutional location for the commun- 
ity of scholars, seeks a rational certification of human beliefs. But if 
scholars who are the foremost exponents of rationality exercise their 
craft only on those cultural elements that can be brought under 
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empiricist methodologies, indispensable areas of human belief are 
left to development by agencies less critical than the university. 
World views are shaped by exotic religious cults and by the media. 
Expressive symbols are developed by popular music and ersatz poets. 
And values, reduced to personal preferences, become another con- 
sumer product in the market place. In short, the drabness of a world 
rendered prosaic by the process of rationalization is overcome with- 
out the support or guidance of the scholarly community. 
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Modern Education in the United States: 
Teaching for New Fashioned 
Reaction or Socialist Transition 


Alan Wieder 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


In a recent Dissent article; ‘*What Socialist Would Do In Amer- 
ica—If They Could;’’ Michael Harrington offers some appealing 
possibilities for transition from capitalism to socialism. Harrington’s 
appeal is not convincing of an American socialist emminence and yet 
his either/or analysis deserves educational consideration. 

There will either be a new-fashioned reaction—sophisticated, modern, 

planned—or there will be a socialist alternative. It is with this thought in 

mind that I undertake an attempt to define a socialist policy for the (still 
unforseeable) middle distance.' 


The question posed in this essay is how can education contribute to 
Harrington’s quest? How can education institute policy that states and 


infers ‘‘From each according to his ability; to each according to his 
needs’’ rather then the training of psychological bosses-to-be (new 
fashioned reaction)? It is this writer’s contention that there are two 
examples of Harrington’s ‘‘new fashioned reaction’’ and one exam- 
ple of a socialist alternative already at work in American schools. It is 
the purpose of this essay to explain each and reaffirm the last as a valid 
educational alternative. 


I. Education as Nostolgia 


One example of American nostolgia is neo-ethnicity exemplified 
educationally by multi-cultural education. The popularity of Roots 
Saw Stationary stores sell out of family tree charts as American people 
looked (and look) for meaning in their lives. Education, not to be left 
out, has started multi-cultural education programs (NCATE guide- 
lines, AACTE) a year later —they may even be initiated sometime in 
the future. Hopefully empty lives can find sustanance through their 
history. Institutions can help each group of people regain validity by 
giving tradition and heritage, long dead, credence. Unfortunately the 
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new ethnicity is ahistorical and denies the dialectic that made Amer- 
ican ethnics mortal. Educational programs make the same error and 
promote neo-ethnicity to dodge the present as well as the historical 
reality. C. Wright Mills documents the ethnic trade off for American 
progress in his book White Collar. Mills explains the trade off as a 
logical choice for immigrants who opted for vicarious life through 
their children’s American dream.” Neo-ethnicity and mutli-cultural 
education ignore Mills and in turn make the ethnic past bagels and 
burritos mixed with the hora and pinatas. These of course are not in 
and of themselves bad—the foods taste excellent and the dances are 
fun. The danger is that we use them for authenticity—denying histor- 
ical evils and at the same time shadowing the present which turns us to 
neo-ethnicity. It appears not too different than Hari Krishna or even 
the Fonz. The historical reality was class disparity and racism—the 
sweatshop—breadlines and the like. The fifties reality is not complete 
through Happy Days and Sha Na Na. It has to be remembered that 
Blacks were hanged. But this type of history seems perfect for a time 
that chooses to deal with neither its present nor its past. The history is 
half truths and the basking in it avoids addressing modern alienation 
and the continuing class disparity and racism. Some possibilities will 
be addressed in the final section, for now suffice it to say that 
neo-ethnicity, multi-cultural education, and the like help us avoid 
both history and modernity. 


Il. Education for Elevation 


The second type of education as a new type of reaction is the teaching 
of atrocity. Evils of the past are singled out and contrasted with the 
progress of the present. Ancient culture is judged stupid and some- 
times mean and instances in world and American history are ex- 
plained through an evil past and a progressive present. Race in 
America and brief analysis of Claude Levi-Strauss’ Triste Tropiques 
help elucidate education for elevation. The way we study American 
slavery serves as fuel to educate a moral elect. Levi-Strauss’ relation- 
ship with Nambikwara Indians of Brazil contrasted with K. Oberg’s 
rememberances of the same tribe is further example.* 

Although some people muddle the racial issue, one technique that 
is gaining popularity is a direct and honest addressing of nineteenth 
century racism. This approach is excellent when carried through the 
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Civil War, 1954, 1964, and the present day. Unfortunately too often 
condemnation is past tense. Pre] 860 America was racist and Twen- 
tieth Century America affirms constitutional equality. It is no longer 
in to be a racist and the Civil War and succeeding civil rights 
legislation show how accepting (I read patronizing) we now are of our 
Black Brothers. The truth might be that we have traded in our crude 
bigotry and have become the liberal bigot so well described in Sartre’s 
Anti-Semite and Jew and Joel Kovel’s White Racism: A Psycho- 
History. Now we have not only Blacks to be better than but also 
pre-Civil War whites. Civil rights laws, affirmative action and blatant 
racism in foreign lands (i.e. . . South Africa, Rhodesia and Uganda) 
serve as examples and remind us how far we have come. The past and 
‘*backward present’ exemplify our goodness. 

The past as savage is further elucidated in an incident described by 
French philosopher and anthropologist Claude LeviStrauss. Levi- 
Strauss’ book Tristes Tropiques deals with the Brazilian Indians he 
lived with from 1933 to 1935. Without turning flesh and blood into 
the noble savage Levi-Strauss shares his recollections of community, 
compassion, sharing and trust. The warmth and congeniality trans- 
cended community lines and was offered to Levi-Strauss—there was 
no price to pay. Twenty years later K. Oberg’s book; /ndian Tribes of 
Northern Moto Grasso, Brazil; spoke of this same Nambikwara tribe. 
Rude, mean, vicious, dirty and cruel were the adjectives used to 
describe the Indians. Oberg distinguished between civil and savage 
through the Nambikwara. Levi-Strauss was confused—these were 
not the people he knew. What was left out of the book and what 
Levi-Strauss observed on his immediate return visit was that gold and 
diamonds had been discovered in the area. Americans and Europeans 
with machines and guns had lead to immediate exploitation and 
displacement of the native population. Levi-Strauss’ question de- 
serves to be aped—Who was civil and who savage?* 

Undoubtedly there are further examples of education for nosotolgia 
and education for elevation. My brief portrayal of each intends to give 
conceptualization to two prominent educational and societal ideolo- 
gies. Although education for nostolgia glorifies history and education 
for elevation horrifies it, deeper analysis joins these two seemingly 
antithetical world views. Each distorts history and what follows is 
equal distortion of modernity. By glorifying the past the former 
avoids dealing with racism, poverty, anomie, and his own alienation. 
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Life is credentialized through a past which is at best half truths and 
credentialization leaves the present untouched. One cannot be so 
moralistic as to condemn occassional escapism—as a world view 
though it has to be questioned. Those who horrify the past also avoid 
the present reality. Racism, poverty, anomie and alienation are all 
behind us or at least of some other culture. Modernity rather than 
history is glorified and arrogance is added to avoidance. In both cases 
our social and psychological (they may be the same) reality exclude 
examination and action. Nostolgizers at their worst glorify social 
problems and at their best deny their existence. Psychological prob- 
lems are solved by journeying into a mystical past. The elevators laud 
social progress and the conquering of past evils and eschew the 
psychological. They are the civilizers of the world. 

Unfortunately both groups view the world through fantasy. The 
best of each position points to a world worth pursuing. Pursuance 
though means dealing with the historical and present reality. An 
attempt at doing just that will follow below. 


Ill. Education for Socialism 


The issues that education for nostolgia and education for elevation 
avoid are the issues education for socialism must address. Anomie 
and alienation cannot be therapized through a mystical past and class 
disparity and racism cannot be relegated to history. Education as part 
of Michael Harrington’s transition is education that honestly analyzes 
the above issues and at the same time includes the student as part of 
socialistic possibilities. Understanding the historical and present real- 
ity is a point of departure. Class, race and bureaucratic impersonalism 
as historical forces as well as the last quarter of the twentieth century 
reality must be understood as the disease of our fathers as well as of 
ourselves. The work of radical educators Samuel Bowles, Herbert 
Gintis, Henry Perkinson, James Anderson and Michael Katz are a 
good foundation. Jonathon Kozol helps us turn criticism into possibi- 
lities for socialist for socialist transition.° 

Bowles and Gintis’ book Schooling in Capitalist America is a class 
analysis of the United States and our schools. Their economic analy- 
sis exemplifies the two Americas—one of winners and the other of 
losers—and the school as a sustainer of seperate worlds. Perkinson’s 
The Imperfect Panacea and James Andersons work on Black educa- 
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tion address societal and education racism. Gunnar Myrdals classic, 
The American Dilemma, is both historic and present reality for Drs. 
Perkinson and Anderson. Education rather than a ticket for Blacks has 
been and still is another way to seperate white and Black—the former 
as winner and the latter as loser. Legislative results, the experience of 
Blacks in the schools, unenployment statistics, and educational, 
corporate and government reality in a paper world of affirmative 
action bare American racism—both past and present. 

Bureaucracy is added to class disparity and racism in the work of 
Michael Katz. His book Class Bureaucracy and the Schools and 
recent articles in Marxist Perspectives and The Harvard Educational 
Review tie bureaucracy as a world view to the continuance of a world 
of winners and losers. Bureaucracy can be equated with manners as a 
way of life that is a sustainer of class disparity. Endemically anti- 
Black bureaucracy’s objectivity translates as polite racism. Besides 
constructing and continuing class and race boundaries the bureaucra- 
cy turns on those it supports. Twelve year old pregnant middle class 
girls, teen-age middle class runaways, junior high school halls that 
get you high just being there (suburban schools), reborn religion as 
well as neo-ethnicity is one huge American cry. Unfortunately Mar- 
cuse’s theory of co-optation is more than accurate and the cry turns 
into a whimper. The above symptoms become the problems and 
solutions and are addressed as individual rather than societal ills. 
Eventually enough therapy, either self imposed neo-ethnicity etc... . 
or from the appropriate expert, extinguishes even the whimper. 
Harrington claims that we repress it so well that we do not even know 
what we are feeling. We would not stand for poverty, racism, and 
alienation if we ever allowed ourselves conciousness. 


In the nineteen hundred seventies, the government and the people of the 
United States are turning their backs on the wretcof the earth. They do so 
with the best will in the world. Indeed, for at least eighty years, America 
has worked against the poor of the planet in a spirit of sincere compassion. 
And one point of this book is, precisely, to deprive us of this book is, 
precisely, to deprive us of this cruel innocence which prevents us from 
even seeing the wrongs we perpetuate . . . We are a decent people. But 
intricate economic mechanisms, whose very existence is a mystery to 
most citizens, subvert that innate generosity and perpetuate misery 
around the globe. And yet, if this nation would become aware of the 
unwitting evil it does, and if there were a democratic movement capable 
of offering serious alternatives to it, then it could, and would, change.°® 
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It is this conciousness that education for a socialist transition has to 
establish and promote. Harrington like Friere and even Socrates 
belives that much of the evil can be addressed through education. The 
work reviewed above has one flaw that makes it essential for us to go 
further if we are going to teach for socialist transition. The analysis of 
class, race, and bureaucracy are perfect and yet the critics are una- 
ware of their own effectiveness. For each of them the school is an 
extension of the corporate state and is antithetical to education. 
Because of capitalism the school cannot help but be anti-poor, anti- 
Black, and an impersonal trainer for the corporate state. This stance 
cannot be eschewed. For the most part it is true and yet; Bowles, 
Gintis, Perkinson, Anderson, and Katz are not anti-poor, anti-Black, 
or impersonal trainers for the corporate state. Undoubtedly there are 
many ‘‘educators’’ who detest the words of the above critics. There 
are many who mindlessly or mindfully fulfill the role of which the 
critics speak. There are, however, those who voice the same beliefs 
and values of the critics. There are teachers who work against class 
disparity, against racism and against bureaucratic impersonalism and 
they do it in the classroom everyday. Their criticism is built on the 
foundations cited above and they are in a life-long struggle towards a 
world view and physical reality of sharing and equality—to quote the 
Cubans, they are teaching for a ‘“‘New Man.”’ 

Teaching for the new man though is in no way simplistic. The kids 
who are escaping into neo-this and reborn-that are a small number 
compared to teen-age bosses-to-be. The critics are right—many kids 
are bureaucratized and they come to our classes for bureaucratic 
re-enforcement and methodological expertise. They are going to run 
the world and we are the credentializers. Kozel explains it well in The 
Night is Dark and I Am Far From Home. He interviews a suburban 
high school student in the midwest: 


We're all the ones . . . We know that very well. We’re the one’s who get 
the good end of the deal. The losers, those down at the other end - let’s 
face it - they’re the ones who work for people like our mothers and our 
fathers. His smile grows, little by little, into a still more awkward and 
more realistic sneer: ‘We talk about things we don’t intend to change. 
Why change a situation which puts us right where we want, and other 
people that we never need to see, so far away we never even need to know 
that they exist?’’ 
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Unfortunately this student is not atypical—I meet him everyday in a 
southwestern university classroom; he is suburban America and his 
values and beliefs make teaching for a socialist transition even more 
essential. The reality of both the public school and the university 
generally supports and promotes a bosses-to-be ideology. I return to 
Kozol for an example: 


The child who has a private vision, dream or personal yearning for a life of 
justice is going to have to fight for sheer surv?val in the face of teacher, 
counselor, physician. We never send children to a doctor if they start to 
sound too much like Nelson Rockerfeller; but if they start to sound too 
much like Frederick Douglass or like Emma Goldman, we will lock them 
in a padded room.® 


Kozol analyzes this as the public school reality. Education for social- 
ist transition has to deal with the above world view as well as the 
impotence of the already condemned losers and non-bureaucratic 
spirit. The socialist teacher paraphrases Dick Gregory’s No More Lies 
and bares past and present reality while at the same time promoting 
student power. Dissolution of impotence connects the student with 
class disparity, racism and an impersonal bureaucratic world—it is no 
longer abstraction. In Kozol’s words: 


There is one social studies teacher that | know, a woman still working in 
the public schools, who has been able to maintain a vital, honest and 
subversive concept with her students. Children are free, at least within the 
pre-set limits and perimeters of U.S. media control, to advocate whatever 
views they hold, to take original positions, to follow a unique direction of 
irreverent research or investigations, to come up with conclusions and 
announce them, if they choose, in form of written word, essay or such. 
There is, within this class, one rule and one rule only: Any idea a student 
genuinely believes, and feels to be his own, must be enacted, executed or 
applied within the realm of the real world. This does not mean three 
dimensional poster in the hallways to be given false praise by the pr?ncip- 
al and supervisor, then to be fawned on by the PTA. It means some visible 
form of concrete deed, outside the school, outside the semester and 
beyond the realm of blackboard, chalk and flag. The action, moreover, no 
matter what its final form, cannot be one of those preflawed and pre- 
doomed endeavors which I have described above. Each action must 
possess realistic possibilities for visible success.” 


What both the teacher and her students had in mind was addressing 
slumlords, Safeways, and their own school system. Education for a 
socialist transition ra‘ns that by addressing the issues raised above 
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innocence is lost but more importantly so is impotence. Education for 
‘*new fashioned bosses’’ is not the way. The truth is that there are 
many teachers who emulate Kozel’s example. Their work is not 
simply dreams and hopes—but by introducing and addressing a world 
of classism, racism, and impersonalism they are teaching for socialist 
transition. 
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Nothing can be sounder than your view of the importance of laying a broad 
foundation in the other branches of knowledge whereon to raise the super- 
structure of any particular science which one would choose to profess with 
credit and usefulness. The lamentable disregerd of this since the revolution 
has filled our country with Blackstone lawyers, Sangrado physicians, a 
ranting clergy, a lounging gentry, who render neither honor or service to 
mankind and when their country has occasion for scientific services, it looks 
for them in vain over its wide extended surface. 

Jefferson to W. E. Rives, September 18, 1811 

(Lipsombe and Bergh, eds., Memorial Edition) 


This paper, like Jefferson’s letter, is also concerned with that 
‘*importance of laying a broad foundation’’ in education from a more 
indirect method, however. It is especially concerned with Thomas 
Jefferson’s ideas on how this foundation should be laid. The authors 
will attempt to examine Jefferson‘s thoughts on education but will not 
do so through the usual route of investigating his legislative bill, ‘‘On 
the General Diffusion of Knowledge’’, his other public papers such as 
‘‘An Act for Establishing Religious Freedom, 1779’’, his annual 
addresses to Congress, or other political statements such as his 
Inaugural addresses nor his personal notes, ‘‘The Anas’’, or his 
autobiography, but on Jefferson’s theories of education as they are 
exhibited in his letters. An examination of Jefferson’s correspond- 
ence with the intention of uncovering some new insights into his 
beliefs about education will be the primary interest of this paper. 
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Since the fundamental interest of this paper lies in Jefferson’s own 
writings (and not other writings on Jefferson’s writings) little use will 
be made of the great Jeffersonian scholars such as Lee, Honeywell, 
and, of course, Duman Malone. While much of what these men have 
written was studied to give a sense of time and place, none will be 
used in this study as it is the aim of the authors to use only primary 
sources and to draw their inferences from those. 

Jefferson’s letters, which are quoted from in this text, were 
gathered from several sources. The most common source was the 
Memorial Edition (Andrew A. Lipsombe and Albert Ellery Bergh, 
eds., The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 20 vols., The Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Association, Washington, D. C., 1905). 
Whenever the Memorial Edition is not the source, the editor or the 
manuscript collection from which an item is taken will be cited. 

As the primary thrust of this paper is an investigation of Jefferson’s 
personal concepts of education, it would be well to pause here and 
consider Jefferson as a man in his time. Though born in 1743 into the 
frontier of western Virginia, Jefferson is usually referred to as a man 
of the *‘Enlightenment.’’ In short, a universal man, a Renaissance 
man. 

The ‘‘Enlightenment’’ is that period of time which is generally 
consigned to the years between Alexander Pope and Samuel Johnson. 
It has also been called *‘The Age of Reason’’ or *‘The Augustan 
Age’’. It was an age marked by scientific advancement and literary 
polish and exemplified by elegance and style. These are molds to 
which Jefferson readily fit. This period of the eighteenth century 
could be best defined by saying it was a time when men believed in a 
well-ordered universe which was systematic, responsive, and opti- 
mistic. Again, these are all characteristics which Jefferson cultivated 
and nurtured. However, there were those cross currents of other ideas 
which were rife during the ‘‘Age of Reason’’ which affected Jeffer- 
son and his educational theories. 

One major influence upon any time is that of the past. At the roots 
of the *‘Enlightened Age’’ was the great English Renaissance of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and these roots were firmly 
entrenched. Cramer’s Bible was still being used in Anglican services 
of the eighteenth century while the prayerbook of the modern Congre- 
gationalists was written in the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
touring play companies presented the works of the Fletchers, Ben 
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Jonson, and Shakespeare to the families living in the rural areas of 
England while the boys of Saint Paul’s grammar school still learned 
their Latin by memorizing Cicero and Tully. 

The Renaissance was an age in which everything served a purpose, 
and the purpose of education was clear, well known, and the expected 
result of any school from the grammars up to Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities. The purpose of this education was succinctly summed 
up by John Milton in his essay titled ‘‘*On Education’’ which de- 
scribed this expected result: 

. .a complete and generous education, that which fits man to perform 
justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both private and 

public, of peace and war. (1644) 


It is not difficult to see in Jefferson’s work, whether in his letters or 
in his public documents, the impact of these ideas, and this is 
especially true in his ideas on education. In his writings on the 
Renaissance, Jefferson is essentially following in the custom of 
Sidney, Milton, and Elyot who were all educational theorists of sorts 
during the English Renaissance. This is not to say Jefferson did not 
make any alterations upon the traditional system. On the contrary, 


Jefferson introduced one major variation into the world of education. 
Jefferson, while still viewing education as a means of producing good 
citizens, also included the general populace into all his educational 
plans. He, in short, made the purpose of education a republican one. 
Jefferson logically inferred that a government based on its popula- 
tion, as a democracy must be, would need a broad, well educated 
source from which to operate. A democracy could only exist through 
the grace of an educated populace, and Jefferson’s own political 
experience reinforced the belief that a free government could not exist 
in a country where men were oppressed by religious or secular 
tyranny. 

Of course, it is necessary to point out that Jefferson did not refer to 
the entire “general populace’’ but to the ‘‘ white general populace’’ of 
the new country. In that vein, something must be said concerning 
Jefferson’s attitudes toward slavery and the education of Blacks in the 
United States. 

As can be expected the picture which emerges is difficult to focus 
and lends itself to ambiguity. On the one hand, Jefferson wrote a very 
cordial letter on August 30, 1971 to Benjamin Banneker, a free Black 
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inventor who lacked any formal education, and made the following 

comments on the possibilities of educating Blacks: 
Nobody wishes more than I do to see such proofs as you exhibit, that 
nature has given our black brethren, talents equal to those of the other 
colors of men, and that the appearance of a want of them is owning merely 
to the degraded condition both in Africa and America. I can add with 
truth, that nobody wishes more ardently to see a good system commenced 
for raising the condition both of their body and mind to what it ought to 
be, as fast as the imbecility of their present existence, and other circumst- 
ances which can not be neglected, will admit. (Koch and Peden, 1944) 


But McColley points out in his book, (Slavery and Jeffersonian 
Virginia, Zed. Urbana, Ill. University of Illinois Press, 1973, p. 126) 
that this letter, which was written when Jefferson was Secretary of 
State under Washington, was the last public gesture of any kind on 
behalf of Blacks in the United States from Jefferson who died in 1826, 
some thirty-five years later. 

There are other comments written by Jefferson in his **Notes on 
Virginia’ which are not so flattering either to Blacks or to Jefferson 
himself: 

I advance it, therefore, as a suspicion only, that the blacks, whether 

originally a distinct race, or made distinct by time and circumstances are 

inferior to the whites in the endowments both of body and mind. (Koch 

and Peden, 1944, p. 262) 


Finally, when the dust disperses, the individual is left to draw his own 
conclusions about Jefferson and his relationship with his ‘‘black 
brethren’’ of his time. Yet it must be remembered, that while to us it 
was a barbaric time in its practices, it must be said that Jefferson was 
thought to be a progresssive man of his time. 

Jefferson viewed all learning as political, and he intended that the 
schooling of Americans would unite *‘a just and generous education”’ 
with a common literacy and common sense as can be seen in his 
letters. It was in one of these private letters that Jefferson observed 
that *‘letters of a person. .. form the only full and genuine journal of 
his life.’ (Koch and Peden, p. 350). An analysis of a dozen or so 
letters out of the fifty thousand he wrote demonstrates an unantici- 
pated facet of Jefferson’s personality. When he wrote on education, 
Jefferson discussed the process generally on three different levels. At 
all these levels, he displays a surprising range of ability. Jefferson, in 
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his letters, sometimes comes across as a private theorizer of educa- 
tion, sometimes as a public school administrator, and most often as an 
effective and efficient practitioner of school politics. 

Jefferson, as a theorizer and innovator of a public school system, is 
an exception among the American revolutionaries which we now call 
our ‘*‘Founding Fathers”’ in that he not only perceived the importance 
of education to the new republic but also devised a system to stress 
and generate it. Only Franklin, who was one of the few who actually 
equaled Jefferson intellectually during the time, is an exception. 
Jefferson’s school system, as described in his letters, was highly 
affected in many ways by John Locke. By using the Lockeian concept 
of the ‘*Tabula Rasa,’’ Jefferson was able to create a universal theory 
of education which expanded the boundaries of human learning. 
Without Locke, Jefferson might not have been able to nor would he 
have written the following letter to Mann Page on August 30, 1975: 


1 do most anxiously wish to see the highest degrees of education given to 
the higher degrees of genius, and to all degrees of it, so much as may 
enable them to read and understand what is going on in the world, and to 
keep their part of it going on in the world, and to keep their part of it going 
on right: for nothing can keep it right but their own vigilant and distrustful 
superintendence. I do not believe with the Rochefoucaults and Mon- 
taignes, that fourteen out of fifteen men are rogues. I believe a great 
abatement from that proportion may be made in favor of general honesty. 


It seems clear that without Locke, Jefferson would have had great 
difficulty in creating a prototype for an ‘‘American Education’’. 

Jefferson made use of this *‘tabula rasa’’ theory when he wrote to J. 
Bannister, Jr. on October 15, 1785 and described what he (Jefferson) 
considered to be an ‘‘American Education’’, and what he thought its 
design to be. Primarily we find that an *‘ American Education”’ was, 
according to Jefferson, as being learned in classical knowledge. 
While this could be cited as an example of how Jefferson lacked any 
real innovative genius, it must be remembered that a classical educa- 
tion in his time was simply a necessity if one wished to advance and/or 
maintain his position in life or have a basic understanding of the law 
which was essential in land-conscious Virginia. Classical education 
was sort of vocational education for the eighteenth-century Virginia 
as an aid in law, land, and religion. 

Jefferson is faced with a dilemma, however. If an American 
education is based on the classics and an European education is based 
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on the classics, how can one be superior over the over? After all, the 
curriculum is the same. A Latin grammar used in London will be 
similar to a Latin grammar used in Williamsburg, will it not? How 
then, is the American version superior? The answer is simple accord- 
ing to Jefferson. It is superior because it takes place in America. As he 
wrote to Bannister: 


It appears to me, then, that an American, coming to Europe for education 
loses in his knowledge, in his morals, in his health, in his habits, and in 
his happiness. 


As the writers mentioned earlier in this essay, Jefferson viewed the 
end results of an education to be a political one. It was the purpose of 
education to create a watchful citizenry to protect the republic. 
Jefferson wondered how effective such a citizenry would be if the if 
the majority were educated in Europe where he thought they would be 
debased. By providing for the education of American youth in Amer- 
ica, contamination from a monarchy-ridden continent would be 
avoided. This quotation from a letter written to the Marquis DuPont 
De Nemours in April 24, 1816 stresses this point: 


In the constitution of Spain as proposed by the late Cortes, there was a 
principle entirely new to me, and not noticed in yours, that no person, 
born after that day, should ever acquire the rights of citizenship until he 
could read and write. It is impossible sufficiently to estimate the wisdom 
of this provision. Of all those which have been thought of for securing 
fidelity in the administration of the government, constant ralliance to the 
principles of the constitution, and progressive amendments with the 
progressive advances of the human mind, or changes in human affairs, it 
is the most effectual. Enlighten the people generally, and tyranny and 
oppressions of body and mind will vanish like evil spirits at the dawn of 
day. (Gilbert Chinard, 1931, p. 259) 


Jefferson felt that as long as the people were literate they would 
control the government and special interest groups would not usurp 
the freedom of the populace. In short, Jefferson decided it would be 
the responsibility of the educational process to provide a literate 
nation which would protect the physical government. This concern is 
reflected in his Notes on Virginia where he wrote: 


Every government degenerates when trusted to the rulers of the people 
alone. The people themselves therefore are its only safe depositories. And 
to render them safe, their minds must be improved to a certain degree. 
(Julian P. Boyd, 1951, p. 193) 
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This strong sense of civility is seen in even Jefferson’s own instruc- 
tion of his grandchildren. On February 26, 1810, Jefferson wrote to 
General Thaddeus Kosciusko and described the method of instruction 
that the used in the following manner: 


In advising the course of their readings, | endeavor to keep their attention 
fixed on the main object of all science, the freedom and happiness of man. 
So that coming to bear a share in the councils and governments of their 
country, they will ever in view the sole object of all legitimate govern- 
ment. 


Running parallel to this political purpose of education is the addi- 
tional purpose of teaching virtue. Jefferson, in reflecting the Renaiss- 
ance’s ideals of learning, could not merely educate a voting public or 
small farmers, but he must civilize them as well. Virtuous, in this 
sense, meant good. The logic is apparent here. Even if the populace 
becomes a depository of the government, what if the populace is not 
virtuous, would the terrors of the French Revolution and the ‘*Reign 
of Terror’’ be repeated in the new republic? How should a govern- 
ment move to protect itself from such acts of barbarianism as those 
which occurred during the French Revolution. The answer is ob- 
vious. Virtue must be taught in the schools. In June of 1814, ina letter 
to Thomas Law, Jefferson describes how virtue could be incorporated 
into the curriculum: 


When moral sense is wanting, we endeavor to supply the object by 
education, by appeals to reason and calculation, by presenting to the 
being so unhappily conformed, other ways to do good and to eschew evil. 
. . demonstrations by sound calculation that promotes honesty in the long 
run. These are the correctives which are supplied by education, and which 
exercise the functions of the moralist, the preacher, and the legislature. 


Jefferson realized that all learning, meaning the process itself, was 
a virtuous act. It is possible to see here how education might be used 
to supplant religion as was tried in days of tribunal after the French 
Revolution, but it is a topic Jefferson does not pick up again. Though 
learning never achieved that pinnacle, it has maintained a certain 
mystique to this day, and Jefferson’s advocation of this mystique, that 
learning creates ‘‘genteel’’ men, has no doubt been one of the prime 
reasons. So it is true to this day in the United States where education 
has become one of the cornerstones of the American dream. 
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Underlying all Jefferson’s educational theories is his idea that the 
school should serve a practical purpose. As he viewed universal 
education as being a prerequisite to the attainment of liberty. Liberty 
was a social idea, again reflecting the ideas of Locke, and an educa- 
tional system provided a form of contract between the state and the 
individual. The state would provide the education for the individual if 
the individual would assume a productive role when he completed his 
education. Jefferson felt, that if the educational system were properly 
established, the individual could not help but be productive. He 
expressed how strongly he felt on this issue in several letters. To John 
Tyler, governor of Virginia, he wrote in May 26, 1810 the following: 

I have indeed two great measures at heart without which no republic can 

maintain itself in strength. 1. That of general education, to enable every 

man to judge for himself what will secure or endanger his freedom. . . 


Also in 1814, he wrote this letter to Joseph Cabell on January 31: 
There are two subjects, indeed, which I shall claim a right to further as 
long as I breathe, the public education, and the sub-division of counties 
into wards. I consider the continuance of republican government as 
absolutely hanging on these two hooks. 


Finally, the following excerpt, taken from a letter of Jefferson to John 

Adams dated October 28, 1813, stresses again the importance Jeffer- 

son placed on an American education which was universal in scope. 

. .education would have raised the mass of the people to the high ground 

of moral respectability necessary to their own safety, and to orderly 

government. . . and make it (education) the key-stone of the arch of our 
government. 


Therefore, Jefferson’s educational theories as seen in some of his 
personal letters show a remarkable consistency with the man’s philo- 
sophy, with his public utterances, and with his public writings. This 
stability of thought and faith in the republic he helped to found was 
reiterated in the letter to John Adams just cited when Jefferson, 
speaking on the different views of the two old friends, wrote, *‘I have 
thus stated my opinion. . . not with a view for controversy, for we are 
both too old to change opinions which are the result of a long life of 
inquiry and reflection. . .”’ 


The Ford Edition of Jefferson’s writings was not as complete in 
personal letters as was the Memorial Edition. Also the Princeton 
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Edition (Julian P. Boyd, ed., The Writings of Thomas Jefferson and 
Dupont De Nemours (The John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Maryland, 
1931).p12 
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The new directions in language teaching which | mentioned in the 
title of my paper refer to the use of suggestology in the process of 
learning foreign languages. The term used for the applications of 
suggestology in learning is covered by the word suggestopaedia. The 
term suggestology is a hybrid compound consisting of the Latin 
suggestio and the Greek logia. Suggestopaedia consists of the pre- 
viously mentioned suggestio and paedia which is at the root of our 
word paedagogy. For our purpose, the term suggestopaedia refers to 
the applications of suggestions in learning in general and especially to 
learning of foreign languages in par ticular. Suggestions are also used 
in advertising, psychiatry, and in sports or wherever there is a verbal 
interaction between two individuals or between society and an indi- 
vidual. It is also understood that this interaction may have a non- 
verbal component, e.g. a word of encouragement Is usually accompa- 
nied by a smile. The individual from whom the suggestions originate 
is the suggestor and the individual or individuals to whom a sugges- 
tion is directed are recipients of a suggestion. Social environment 
with its laws, opinions, and convention as well as family also per- 
forms the role of a suggestor and an individual appears as the recipient 
of societal suggestions. Georgi Lozanov, Bulgarian psychiatrist and a 
pioneer in suggestology and suggestopaedia, defined suggestion as a 
form of psychic reverberation by which a suggestor is influencing the 
recipient of a suggestion and causing the latter to develop functional 
reserves and potentials of his psyche (Lozanov 197:259). The defini- 
tion of suggestion is in agreement with the views of Soviet psycholog- 
ists who insist that suggestion is a specific verbal way of influencing 
the psyche and through it behavior and activity of people (Savin 
1972:3). 

It is also understood that suggestions can be positive and negative. 
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In its positive form, it appears as encouragement, approval, sympathy 
and it leads to full development and flowering of personality; in its 
negative direction as condemnation, criticism or disapproval, it may 
produce a limitation of the personality and deterioration of the capac- 
ity to learn. 

Suggestopaedia is concerned with the positive forms of sugges- 
tions outlined above and with the minimization of negative aspects of 
the suggestopaedic process. In other words, it is interested in finding 
the optimist way of implanting positive suggestions in order to facili- 
tate learning. Learning as understood by suggestopaedia is a global 
process whereby intellectual as well as affective values of human 
personality are reached. It is similar to a total physical response 
method when the learner reacts with his whole body. (Stevick 
1976:37). 

At the cost of the suggestopaedia foreign language method is the 
relationship between your instructor who plays the role of a sugges- 
tor, and students who are recipients of suggestions. There is a strong 
parallel here with father (mother) children or a psychotherapist- 
patient relationship. Like children and patients, students depend on 
the instructor for approval and encouragement, and like children, 
they are confronted with immutable eternal laws and rules. In this 
case, these are the rules and laws of a foreign language. 

One of the most important ways of enhancing positive suggestive 
messages is to have full confidence and trust of recipients of sugges- 
tions in their suggestor. This is true of parent/child, therapist/patient 
as well as teacher/student relationships. When this ingredient is 
missing, effective learning or counseling is impaired. 

Lozanov stresses the principle of authority or prestige which an 
instructor should have. The more prestige the source of the informa- 
tion has, the better the recipient will accept and retain the informa- 
tion. Experiments were made by Lozanov to test this hypothesis. Two 
groups of students were a sked to memorize words taken from an 
identical poetic work. The first group was told that the poetic passage 
was written by a famous Bulgarian poet while the same information 
was withheld from the second group. As a consequence, the first 
group retained 56.60 percent (532 words) while the second group 
retained only 30.10 percent (245 words). (Lozanov 197:204) 


In our society an instructor has prestige which proceeds from the 
reputation of the university where he or she teaches as well as his 
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personal intellectual accomplishments (books or articles he has writ- 
ten), as well as the knowledge of his field. 


The reverse of the principle is the principle of infantilization. These 
two principles are in direct proportion to each other and are very 
closely connected. The higher the authority, the more infantilization 
develops. Infantilization should not be understood to mean the medic- 
al term infantilization. It is a positive concept associated with child- 
like suggestibility, spontaneity, and joy in learning and finding out 
things. Curran (1968:305) uses the term *handicapped regression’ for 
the same concept and sees an infantile emotional regression relation- 
ship emerging between the foreign language counselor as a parent 
figure and the students as a group. ‘“‘Regression in the service of the 
ego’’ is used by Schafer (1958) and appears to mean the same thing. 
The teacher should first of all appear to the students as a strong 
person, a source of stability. Otherwise their deepest need, at the level 
of security, will remain unfilfilled. Attempts to motivate them at less 
fundamental levels will then prove large futile. The principle of 
double-planeness or double-level goes back to non-verbal compo- 
nents of a suggestion. These are non-verbal stimuli which accompany 
the instructor’s words such as gestures, gait, mimics, eye expression, 
diction, intonation, and a host of unconscious sub-sensory stimuli 
picked up from the physical environment such as colors, etc. 

An appropriate situational context should be provided in learning 
foreign languages in order to facilitate self-actualization. If language 
exists so that humans can communicate their feelings, their needs, 
and their experiences to other human beings, then surely language 
study will only be meaningful as it is inherently connected with this 
activity. If a student can use whatever he has learned in a new 
language to relate to the members of his group and develop his with 
them, his knowledge of what language is will acquire a completely 
new dimension which will transcend the purely intellectual level to 
reach his personal experience. On the practical level, this means 
giving the students an opportunity to talk in a foreign language about 
themselves as well as the topics in which they are vitally interested. 

The final goal of the suggestopaedic method is the direct orienta- 
tion toward communication. Spoken language used for communica- 
tive purposes is regarded as the primary function of the language. 


Before all the principles mentioned above can become operative 
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and effective and the suggestive process enhanced, an important 
deconditioning process should take place. It is assumed that the 
students before starting on a suggestopaedic foreign language course 
had a previous unfortunate experience with conventional teaching 
methods where they received negative suggestions concerning their 
memory and their ability to learn. Before new positive suggestions 
could be implanted, old negative ones should be removed. This is the 
first task of the suggestopaedic learning. 

Lozanov (1971:191) considers three types of anti-suggestive bar- 
riers: (1) an anti-suggestive emotional (intuitive) barrier which rejects 
anything likely to produce a feeling of lack of confidence or insecurit- 
y; (2) an anti-suggestive barrier of reason which rejects suggestions it 
judges ultimately unacceptable; and (3) an ethical barrier which 
rejects everything not in harmony with the ethical sense of the 
personality. The goal of suggestopaedia is not to remove the antisug- 
gestive barriers, but to defuse them. In practice the neutralization of 
the anti-suggestive emotional barrier is of utmost importance. The 
negative state of doubt in one’s own ability in learning a foreign 
language should be replaced by a positive suggestion of confidence in 
one’s own ability to learn. 

The ethical barrier is of no consequence in language learning and it 
is primarily concerned with psychiatric counseling. 

The combination of all the principles mentioned above creates a 
proper psychologically suggestive background for learning a foreign 
language. Learning in this context is not understood as a purely 
intellectual experience, but as a self-actualizing, creative, and emo- 
tional experience which floods all the senses and subconsciousness of 
a student. The main claim of the suggestopaedic method is that this 
type of learning facilitates hypermnesia and Bulgarian, American, 
and Canadian experiments support this contention (Lozanov 
1971:194 et passim; Racle 1975:44-130; Philipov). In Bulgarian 
experiments after 25 days of immersion in a foreign language, stu- 
dents had a working knowledge of about 2,000 words. 

Another factor which has been brought up as conducive in enhanc- 
ing receptivity to new language material are relaxation techniques. 
The final part of a suggestopaedic lesson is the so-called pseudo- 
passive period whereby students listen in a relaxed state to the new 
language material read (or acted out) over a soothing musical back- 
ground. Lozanov does not believe that pseudo-passiveness should be 
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-d by autogenci training or Yoga exercises (Lozanov 

‘,.247). Lozanov considers that ‘‘psychic relaxation’’ is sufficient 
for the learning process to be successful and that pseudo-passivity 
should not have a physical equivalent in the form of special muscular 
relaxation exercises. Some of his followers both in the Soviet Union 
and in the United States insist on having relaxing physical exercises 
preceding a foreign language lesson. Shvarts (1973:350) calls it a 
psychoregulatory training, which according to him consists of phy- 
sical and psychic relaxation and a feeling of weight and warmth in the 
right hand and should last about seven to ten minutes. His findings 
show that the best results in learning foreign languages were obtained 
when those preliminary relaxation exercises were applied. Schuster, 
Benitez, Borden, and Gritten in their studies at lowa State University 
include bendovers, whole body tension, wave of tension relaxation, 
and turtle exercises, (Schuster et alia 1975:25) as well as mind 
calming Zen-breathing exercises. They are also suggesting synchro- 
nizing breathing with the material read and synchronization of mate- 
rial with music, e.g. breathe in for two seconds, hold the breath for 
four seconds while pronouncing **CASA’’, and breathe out for 
another two seconds. (Schuster et alia 1975:45) 

A typical Lozanov lesson consists of: 

(1) Pre-session phase 

(2) Session phase 

(3) Post-session phase 


(1) During this phase the students meet the text material for the first 
time. The instructor recites in brief a thematic dialogue. The course 
members listen without any visual support. After that, the whole 
dialogue is read in detail and some passages are reproduced in chorus 
and are even activated through various methodological techniques. 

(2) This phase includes the two sessions: the active and the concert 
one. 

In the active session the students listen and visually watch the text 
material which the instructor reads with a special intonation. Follow- 
ing the text determines certain engagement of the active attention 
which also justifies the name of active session. 

In the concert session the students listen to the same material, this 
time with the background of specially selected music without follow- 
ing the text. By reading the thematic dialogue with suitable emotion, 
the instructor forms a pleasant atmosphere resembling that of a 
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concert or a recital. The students sit in the chair with ease like the 
audience of a concert. After tha last sentence, a cheerful musical 
motif announces the end of the session. 

Both in the active and the concert sessions, sentences are first read 
in English, and after a slight pause, in the respective foreign lan- 
guage. 

(3) Post-session phase is divided into primary development, the 
secondary development, and etudes. 

In the primary development various methods are employed for the 
consolidation of the material such as etudes, problem situations, 
conversation between a couple using specific questions, thinking 
problems, plays, competitions, songs, etc. 

The secondary development is conducted on the second day after 
the presentation of the thematic dialogue. It includes the activation of 
the learned material at a higher level. Students listen, read, and 
elaborate new texts in which the lexical units and the grammatical 
categories from the dialogue are presented in new combinations. 
These texts are built on the basis of the nonlogical speech and have a 
story differing from the dialogues. In this elaboration, the linguistic 
pheno 
mena are explained theoretically after which the instructor goes back 
to spoken practice. 

In the so-called etudes, the material is summed up by playing and 
acting bigger scenes in which the students act and improvise various 
life situations, overcoming a series of impending circumstances. 


Conclusion The development of psycholinguistics as a special disci- 
pline in recent years also brought into the center of attention of foreign 
language learning some previously neglected issues: (1) the relation 
of stress to memory retention; (2) the most ingenious way of implant- 
ing new information into students’ consciousness along with the 
principles of TV advertising; and (3) an increase in concentration 
through the elimination of tensions and anxieties. 

Lozanov confronted the three factors—motivation, time, and ex- 
tent of proficiency in foreign language instruction—from a novel 
psycholinguistic viewpoint which appears to be a synthesis of diffe- 
rent terms existing in the West, such as ‘‘communicative compe- 
tence,’’ “‘transactional analysis,’’ ‘‘student-centered education,” 
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and *‘community language learning’. Suggestopaedia does not have 
the rigidity and the finality method. The effectiveness of certain 
learning devices such as the use of relaxation techniques still seems to 
be not completely resolved. While following general outlines of the 
Lozanov method, Canadian and American followers have according 
to their individual experiences changed a few details. In the delicate 
interaction between a teacher and his students, much depends on the 
personality and individual qualities of an instructor so that minor 
changes seem to be fully warranted. Teaching is an art, and according 
to Suggestopaedia, it cannot be reduced to a mere technique. The 
wealth of ideas offered by suggestopaedia opens up new horizons in 
language learning and language teaching. 
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Our thinking about teacher education is too simple, in most cases. 
We believe that our college programs to prepare teachers are more 
powerful than they are in terms of their outcomes. We believe that 
inservice programs have more potential than they do for changing and 
upgrading teacher skills. Our basic flaw is a limited view of how an 
individual learns to teach. 

Most conversations about teacher education deal with the formal, 
routinized, institutional instruction provided by colleges and con- 
tinued by school districts after employment. The myriad of learning 
experiences encountered outside such formal contexts usually 
escapes our view. The proposition offered here is that learning to 
teach is a complex process similar to the way in which an individual 
learns his role in any given culture — it is analagous to cultural 
transmission. 

Since the time anthropologists and sociologists turned their atten- 
tion to the study of education, schools have been ve'wed as **small 
societies’” in their own right. This concept has been in use since the 
1930’s and the publication of Willard Waller’s (1932) The Sociology 
of Teaching. Admittedly, this social view of schools has been a minor 
theme in comparison to the more dominant psychological themes in 
educational thought. 

Viewing the school as a small society represents a procedure in 
which a concept of proven value in the social sciences s applied to 
understanding education. Other sociological concepts such as status, 
role, social stratification, and bureaucracy have also been profitably 
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applied to educational thinking. Generally, the application of such 
concepts aids in understanding educational processes and conditions 
in two ways: by organizing data and pointing to questions that 
otherwise fall beyond our attention. With these advantages in mind, 
concepts relevant to cultural transmission are here applied to the 
process of learning to teach. 


I. 


Anthropologists have studied various aspects of cultural transmis- 
sion, but a complete discussion of the range of their work is not 
relevant. Rather the concepts of three anthropologists — Melville 
Herskovits, Arnold van Gennep and Margaret Mead — are presented 
to stimulate our thinking and suggest areas of needed research. 

Melville Herskovits discusses cultural transmission in two of his 
most widely read books, Cultural Anthropology (1963) and Man and 
His Works (1956). In both, he proposes that cultural transmission 
includes three components: 


Enculturation. A learning process that continues throughout the life of an 
individual. It not only includes the training he receives at the hands of 
others, but also the assimilation of elements in his culture that he acquires 
without direction, through his own powers of observation and by imita- 
tion. 

Education. Directed learning, with an ascribed purpose, ‘‘a buffer that 
polishes the rough surface of untutored behavior,’’ can be informal or 
formal. The function of education is to bring individual behavior in line 
with the specific requirements of the culture. 

Schooling. The processes of teaching and learning carried on at specific 
times in particular places outside the home, for definite periods, by 
persons especially prepared for the task. 


Herskovits’ conceptual distinction regarding the three avenues of 
learning within the broad process of cultural transmission can be 
applied to our consideration of how one learns to teach. How can we 
depict teacher enculturation, teacher education, and teacher school- 
ing’? What are their different characteristics? What is learned in each? 

A personal example can illustrate the process of teacher encultura- 
tion. After my first year of teaching in another state, I returned to my 
parents’ home to find my eight year old niece playing teacher in the 
back room of our house. She had her dolls lined up neatly on the bed 
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and floor. On the other side of the room was her blackboard. Standing 
there with the chalk balanced perfectly in her fingers, and with the 
right tone of voice and facial expression, she was teaching; urging her 
doll students to pay close attention during this important lesson. She 
had ‘‘teacher’’ down pat. 

My niece internalized these behaviors by watching teachers during 
her first two grades, by hearing others talk about teachers, and by 
exposure to stereotyped teachers through the media. One could argue 
that she was merely mimicking surface behaviors, without compre- 
hending the feelings and emotions that accompany them. Even so, the 
detailed enactment of teacher behaviors testifies to the impact of early 
learning experiences or enculturation into the role of teacher. 

Anthropologists who have studied early enculturative experiences 
have shown them to be influential in shaping behavior that is resistant 
to change in later life (Bruner, 1956). There is a general awareness of 
the importance of early learning experiences in the process of becom- 
ing a teacher (Eddy, 1969; Lortie, 1975), but researchers of teacher 
education have paid scant attention to the details of these experiences. 

Teacher education occurs in various settings. Certainly, teacher 
training institutions are one location, since in them there is found 
directed learning with an ascribed purpose. What is learned and for 
what purpose is a matter of some debate. 

Teacher education also takes place in the hallways and teacher 
lounges of our schools. It happens during conferences with principals 
and supervisors. It happens, again, out of school when teachers 
advise one another over a beer or cup of coffee in their own homes. 
Teacher ‘‘socialization’’ when it is purposefully directed toward a 
specific end is also part of teacher education, but that is a topic for 
discussion later. Teacher education in this view includes directed 
learning experiences that aim to bring teacher behavior in line with 
specific requirements sanctioned by the school culture. 

Those who enter our teacher training institutions are quite familiar 
with teaching before they arrive and learn even more about it after 
they leave. Recognizing the limits of teacher schooling in comparison 
to other avenues of learning to teach forces a new awareness on our 
part. An analogy comes to mind of schooling practices among tradi- 
tional West African tribal groups, described by Watkins (1963). 

At puberty young men and women are separated from their home 
environment to attend ‘‘bush schools.’’ Even though they already 
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know a good deal about adult behavior through participation in their 
culture, passing through the bush school is necessary for them to be 
recognized as adults. In school they learn tribal folklore, mythology, 
and proper social relations. They learn to construct practical imple- 
ments, to work together ?n work parties, and they participate in mock 
pattles. Upon completion, students are ‘‘certified’’ by a ceremony 
recognizing their newly earned adult status. 

Teacher scooling practices in our society are quite similar to those 
in bush schools. People who want to teach are separated from the 

blic school environment. They are instructed in professional folk- 

lore and mythology, in making practical implements, and in proper 
euquette and social relations among professionals. Trainees partici- 
pate in work settings and mock battles. When finished, they are 
--remonially certified and returned to the public schools. 

The transmission of professional folklore and mythology, even 
hough snubbed by the trainees, is among the most important aspects 
of teacher schooling, for it provides the integrating faith that underlies 
teaching. The use of mythology and folklore to provide meaning and 
integration in social life, has become an important matter for investi- 
gation by anthropologists (Levi-Straus, 1969; 1973) and sociologists 
(Mannheim, 1936). Perhaps it should also be on the research agenda 
for those interested in teacher education. 


I. 


The anthropologist | -nold van Gennep (1960) proposes that cultural 
transmission includes special learning experiences associated with 
marked periods of social transition. Transitions occur naturally as 
idividuals move through their life cycle and assume different status 
positions. Cultures provide these special learning experiences, often 
including rites and rituals, to ease the passage from one status to 
another. Such experiences are appropriately labeled ‘‘rites of pas- 
sage.’’ Three stages of passage have been cross-culturally verified by 
van Gennep and his followers: 
Separation: the removal of the individual from the environment and social 
relations that reinforced his previous status. 
Transition: a period of uneasiness and anxiety during which the individual 
is no longer a member of his old group, but not yet a member of his new 
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group. The individual is very alert to environmental cues to proper 
behavior. 

individual is accepted into the new status, with recognition of new rules 
and responsibilities. 


Based on van Gennep’s rites of passage concept, the research of 
Elizabeth Eddy (1969) has shown that teachers do indeed go through 
these stages. After they are separated from their previous student life, 
beginning teachers enter a transition stage in which they are no longer 
students, but not yet fully accepted as teachers. In this stage, they are 
insecure about appropriate behavior and develop a heightened sense 
of awareness to environmental cues about acceptable actions and 
values. As they start accepting the new rules governing their behavior 
as professionals, the initiates begin to find their place in the status quo 
and become incorporated into the society of teachers. 

But, does van Gennep’s model trap us? How can we account for 
teachers who break norms, who fight the system? How are changes 
and teacher growth to be understood? 

The research evidence is lacking, but I suggest that the passage into 
teaching includes both the direct education of individuals as they are 
instructed by supervisors and colleagues about official actions re- 
quired to participate in the school’s culture and the informal encultur- 
ation of individuals as they learn through observing and incorporating 
into their own repertoire select aspects of what they see, based on 
experimentation. The previously cited research by Elizabeth Eddy 
focused on direct education of teachers by others in the school system 
in order to bring their behavior in line with the school’s bureaucratic 
culture. The less formal and more creative aspects of learning to teach 
through on the job enculturation has not been closely observed. The 
work of George Spindler offers suggestions for investigation into 
these matters. 

Spindler has written about periods of *‘compression’’ and *‘de- 
compression’ as components of cultural transmission (Beals, 1967). 
Periods of compression and decompression are those respective 
points in an individual’s life cycle when a narrowing or expanding of 
cultural alternatives is experienced. For instance, when teachers start 
their first year with a wide range of behaviors they believe appropri- 
ate, but that range is narrowed due to socialization, then that restric- 
tion of alternatives constitutes cultural compression. Spindler’s con- 
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cept, which he and his students have derived from cross-cultural 
analysis, suggests that periods of compression are followed by those 
of decompression in which alternatives are opened up for exploration. 
Such decompression can account for changes and elaboration of 
teaching behaviors. 


In applying Spindler’s concept to the process of learning to teach, 
investigations would not be limited to the initial passage into profes- 
sional status, but would be longitudinal in searching for both periods 
during which teacher behavior is restricted as well as elaborated. 
While research has dealt with periods of restriction during socializa- 
tion, periods of elaboration have gone unstudied. Research on organi- 
zational and personal factors involved in periods of compression and 
decompression is called for. 


In considering periodic elaboration of teaching behavior, one won- 
ders if the informal learning experiences that would accompany 
periods of elaboration would overcome the early imprinting of 
teaching behavior mentioned in the first section of this paper. Hers- 
kovits (1963) and Shimahara (1970), both argue that adult encultura- 
tion experiences can result in changes of behavior established earlier 
in life. 

Herskovits states that the enculturation of individuals during their 
early years of life is the prime mechanism making for cultural stabil- 
ity, while the process, as it operates on adults, is highly important in 
inducing change. Operating on the conscious level, enculturation in 
adult life ‘‘opens the gate to change, making for the examination of 
alternative possibilities and permitting reconditioning to new modes 
of thought and conduct.’’ (Herskovits quoted in Shimahara, 1970, p. 
145). Herskovits cautions that unlike enculturation during earlier 
years which is continuous, adult enculturation is intermittent, and 
often depends on external stimulus. 


Passage into professional status, with its rich learning experiences, 
is an important process in learning to teach. We know about direct 
educational efforts of supervisors and colleagues to socialize teachers 
into the school’s way of life. But we do not know much about 
informal enculturation experiences relating to decompression or ela- 
boration, addressing that issue may be productive in understanding 
deviance from norms, change, and teacher growth. 
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Il. 


Based on her study of cultural transmission in a number of simple and 
complex societies, Margaret Mead has found that structures for 
cultural transmission adapt to the rate of change being experienced 
within a culture (Mead, 1970). 

In those societies with a slow rate of change, the elders pass to the 
young the information they have distilled in their life time. They do so 
with assurance that their information is relevant and applicable to the 
world of their youngsters. The structure for cultural transmission is a 
vertical one between generations; Mead labels this arrangement pre- 
figurative. 

Among groups experiencing a greater degree of change, the infor- 
mation of the elders may no longer be appropriate for an uncertain 
future. While the vertical (generational) structure continues to func- 
tion in areas of cultural stability, peer oriented, horizontal structures 
for transmission begin to form. The transmission of cultural informa- 
tion among peers augments the transmission between generations. In 
areas of change, peers work through problems never encountered by 
their elders, and peers turn to one another for advice. Mead labels this 
arrangement configurative. 

If time stood still in our society and schools, informato’n needed in 
learning to teach could be accumulated, refined, and passed on from 
elders (presumably master teachers, supervisors, college professors) 
to new teachers, but such is not the case. Because our society and 
schools are changing, structures fpr transmitting teacher culture are 
cofigurative. 

A personal example will illustrate this point. | was teaching in a 
junior high school in Tampa, Florida during the first years of school 
desegregation there. Teachers in my school, and, I suppose, others 
throughout the district, sool learned that our ‘‘elders’’ had plenty of 
rhetorical support for what we were doing, but since the conditions 
under which we were working and the problems that we were facing 
were new, they had no basis for providing applicable information on 
how to cope with day to day events. Teachers soon turned to one 
another for practical advice, and horizontal channels of communica- 
tion were formed. Some of the more sensitive supervisors and admi- 
nistrators saw that the best they could do was to provide time for 
teachers to get together and share what they had been doing and 
learning. 
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Like the concepts of Herskovits and van Gennep, Mead’s concept 
of structural alternatives for cultural transmission highlights the vari- 
ety of situations in which individuals learn to teach and the avenues 
that are used for that learning. Similarly, her views bring certain 
questions to mind. Is the content that flows through the different 
structures different in nature, even contradictory? Is the content 
received and attended to differently according to whether it comes 
horizontally or vertically? Are there factors other than the rate of 
change that influence the use of vertical and horizontal structures for 
transmission? 

A note of caution should be interjected here. In viewing the school 
as a small society unto itself, the important interrelationships between 
the school and its surrounding culture may be ignored. This is a 
dangerous possibility. Some conceptual advantage can be gained 
through a cultural analysis of schools; we need to insure against a 
shortsighted examination of the school as an isolated unit. Schools are 
fundamentally interrelated with the general culture of which they are 
a part. 

For example, what is valued in the school’s curriculum may well 
result from the society’s political orientations that go far beyond the 
school (Wallace, 1961). Therefore, the subjects and approach that 
teachers teach are affected by the cultural context of teaching. Like- 
wise, Henry (1959) and King (1967) have shown that the very nature 
of teacher-student relationships is dependent on community social 
structures. The varied connections between education and culture 
have been a major theme in the anthropological research on educa- 
tion, as revealed in major reviews of the field (Sindell, 1969; Wol- 
cott, 1967). 

I suggested at the start that applying concepts of proven value in the 
social sciences could provide two benefits to our study of education; 
raising issues or questions that might otherwise escape our attention 
and providing ways to organize data. By viewing learning to teach as 
a cultural transmission, several issues have emerged that call for our 
consideration. 

A simple notion of teacher education should be replaced with a 
concept that incorporates teacher enculturation, teacher education, 
and teacher schooling. The more elaborate concept then, illuminates 
some gaps in our knowledge. More needs to be known about early 
learning experiences that shape the image of ‘‘teacher’’ that indi- 
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viduals carry with them onto the job. Similarly, our research on 
teacher socialization has not touched on the less formal, more creative 
aspects of learning to teach once employed. In thinking about our 
teacher schooling practices, we might well study the use of mytholo- 
gy and folklore in providing an integrating faith for teachers. Moreov- 
er, we have yet to think through the implications that alternative 
structures for transmission of professional knowledge have for our 
teacher training programs. 

Clifford Geertz (1968, 147) has commented that explanation in the 
social sciences ‘‘consists of substituting complex pictures for simple 
ones, while striving somehow to retain the persuasive clarity that 
went with the simple ones.’’ My hopes are that through pursuing 
several questions raised here, we will gain a more complex and 
accurate view of teacher education in the large sense, and by so doing 
develop clearer pictures of what needs to be done. 

'Teacher centers represent horizontal means of sharing informa- 
tion. It is no coincidence that many teacher centers started during 
school desegregation, school reorganization, or in the midst of ex- 
perimental programs when communication among teachers served to 
spread practical advice in changing situations. 
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Let us accept this for the moment 
and agree that women both do and do 
not exist as themselves; with this 
gadfly of an idea put behind us, we 
are now in the feminine labyrinth 

and must proceed with caution. 
—Women and Sometimes Men, 
Florida Scott-Maxwell 


It is curious, almost paradoxical, that one of America’s most fertile 
symbols of freedom is a woman—lI am speaking, of course, of the 
Statue of Liberty—and yet today’s American woman is seeking 
emancipation. 

Themes of emancipation can be approached through many fields of 
study—history, anthropology, sociology, and biology to name a few. 
What would it mean to broach the issue philosophically? This is a 
crucial question since much feminist literature cannot be discussed 
philosophically. Many of the writings are nothing more than passion- 
ate diatribes against our patriarch society or lengthly enumerations of 
various women’s dreams and cravings. Philosophy has no function 
here. It cannot contest people’s feelings, it is unable to question 
yearnings. However, some originating feminists have asserted a 
problematic called the quandary of contemporary woman and offered 
solutions to it; women’s liberation has thereupon entered the abode of 
philosophy. It is the goal of this paper to examine some of the major 
presuppositions underlying the problematic and its resolutions so as 
to determine their intelligibility from a philosophical, or logical, 
viewpoint. 
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An Equality of Equivalence 


What has been the traditional view of women which our feminist 
friends have been contesting? Simone de Beauvoir describes tradi- 
tional womanhood as being ‘‘defined and differentiated with refer- 
ence to man and not he with reference to her; she is the incidental, the 
inessential as opposed to the essential. He is the Subject, he is the 
Absolute—she is the Other.’’' Woman’s problem is regarded as an 
identity-crisis. Woman wants to be recognized as an independent 
individual, a being who has a unique, positive significance equivalent 
to man’s; whereas, contrarily, her social position and even her human 
person have been defined through man as totally other than him and 
totally dependent upon him. She has no sense of self-importance or 
self-realization. As Friedan observes, she is customarily alluded to as 
‘**Mr. Smith’s wife,’’ ‘Doctor Jones’ nurse,’’ or **Professor Brown’s 
assistant’’ rather than as Mary Smith, Joan White, R.N., or Betty 
Parker, M.S. It is not accidental, then, that the founder of a contem- 
porary philosophical position which demands concern primarily for 
one’s self is a woman. I am speaking of Ayn Rand and her philosophy 
of Objectivism. It is quite in keeping with woman’s liberation that 
Rand fundamentally advocates each individual to ‘‘live for his own 
sake, neither sacrificing himself to others nor sacrificing others to 
himself.’’* How this can be achieved by today’s plighted woman is a 
debated matter. 

What various prominent feminists urge is an equality between 
twentieth-century men and women. Note, today’s feminists are not 
advocating an equality of rights, but an actual equality of personality 
fulfillment with the male role taken as the ideal. Women want to be 
the doctor, the lawyer, the boss, etc.; they want to assume the roles 
traditionally ascribed to men. As Margaret Mead remarks, the report 
of the Commission on the Status of Woman, initiated by President 
Kennedy, is predicated upon the assumption that ‘‘all roles and 
statuses should be equalized toward those of the American, white, 
Protestant, well-educated adult male.’’* The report, she continues, is 
‘‘a review of the progress that has been made in giving American 
women practical equality with men educationally, economically, and 
politically.’** 

If the banning of the bra, recent trends in woman’s fashions, and 
other related events are to show the equality of man and woman, they 
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have failed—and failed for a philosophical reason. Feminists have 
misunderstood what equality of the sexes can practically mean. They 
have misinterpreted it to mean equivalence. Woman cannot be 
equivalent to man. Nor, for that matter is one man equivalent to 
another. If woman is so construed, her search for identity is doomed. 
This is obvious if we again reflect for a moment on the President’s 
committee report on the status of women. Two premises of the 
committee were:° 


1. All roles and statuses should be equalized toward those of the 
American, white, Protestant, well-educated, adult male. 

2. Both males and females attain full biological humanity only 
through marriage and the presence of children in the home. 


The two premises are not mutually realizable. Full biological 
maturity makes manifest differences between man and woman, rather 
than equalizing the sexes. To reword the difficulty, setting man’s role 
as the social ideal, renders impossible woman’s biological fulfill- 
ment. And her biological fulfillment is a handicap to her social 
fulfillment if this is interpreted as striving for the position occupied by 


the white, well-educated male. Woman’s total human maturity is 
unactualizable given the above assumptions. 

Moreover, defining equality of the sexes as woman’s becoming 
equal to man not only destroys woman (a biological impossibility) but 
also annihilates the ideal, man. Elements of life are given meaning 
through lived situations; their meanings are determined in relation to 
the elements of these situations and in particular in relation to those 
elements which are antithetical to them. Heat has no meaning by 
itself; it is meaningful only in relation to cold. Life has no meaning by 
itself; it ‘s meaningful only in relationship to death. Man’s role in 
society has no meaning apart from woman’s. And vice-versa. Des- 
troy one and the other is likewise destroyed. If women define their 
sought out, new social position as equivalent to man’s, then the latter 
is annihilated. Equalizing all social statuses to that of the well- 
educated, white male, does not create a society wherein everyone 
participates in the rights and privileges of the male, but an undifferen- 
tiated, neuter state of indiscriminating indistinguishable beings. 

There is little question that the present-day concept of womanhood 
needs to be redefined, but the simple substitution of masculinity for 
woman’ s traditional role is not the answer. The equality between men 
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and women cannot be an unqualified identification of the two. No 
matter what similarity is established between a man and a woman, the 
fact they are two makes identification between the two impossible. 
Simone de Beauvoir’s statement of the feminine problem—that 
woman is always defined as the other in reference to man—seems in 
some way unavoidably true. Woman is the other in reference to man, 
and, reciprocally, man is the other in reference to woman. Still this 
otherness (necessitated from a logical point of view) does not create a 
discreteness between the two. Woman is not the totally other of man, 
since, if she were, no form of comparison or interrelation with man 
would be possible. If there were not a perspective of some kind from 
which a form of commonality or overlap between the two could be 
manifest, then it would make no sense to call both man and woman 
human beings. 

Here rests woman’s dilemma. The liberated woman is equal to 
man, yet this equality cannot mean equivalence. The lack of identity 
which Friedan diagnoses as the problem of women cannot be allevi- 
ated by identifying herself with man. Here identity must be precisely 
that—her identity and not someone else’s. Thus her identity immedi- 
ately differentiates woman from man, and the notion of otherness is 
introduced. Women are searching out equality and independence; 
paradoxically, our analysis of these terms directs us toward a dialectic 
of difference and interrelations. 


An Equality in Difference 


The sources of women’s dilemma are varied, but central to them is 
acceptance of a postulated dualism which in fact is unworkable. The 
characteristics of rationality, independence, and self-fulfillment and 
those of emotion, dependence, and fulfillment-of-others have respec- 
tively been packaged under the traditional concepts of masculinity 
and femininity. The former is to describe man; the latter, woman. 
Accepting these categore’s, feminists envisioned only two options 
available: either continue in the traditional feminine role never 
achieving self-fulfillment or denounce that femininity to assume a 
traditional masculine role so as to find independence and self- 
realization. 

The misconception involved here is that these two options are 
viewed as the only possible choices for women; whereas, feminists 
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have a third, and I think better, alternative, namely: to deny any 
meaning whatsoever to the traditional terms ‘‘masculinity’’ and 
‘‘femininity’’ and to rethink the philosophy of male and female 
humanity. Clearly the terms ‘‘masculine’’ and ‘‘feminine’’ are 
pseudo-categories. Both men and women aim at their own self- 
fulfillment and that of others. Both are independent and yet dependent 
upon others. In fact, these pairs of seemingly antithetical characteris- 
tics are really different perspectives for one and the same reality. 
Consider the following situation. 

A college professor is lecturing to her class. From the professor’s 
viewpoint, the situation centers about herself; she is discoursing upon 
a favorite topic and the students are supposedly keenly interested. 
These students are the other to her; she structures them around her 
own self which in this case is the role of lecturer. The state of affairs is 
quite different, however, for the students. Some conceive the situa- 
tion centering around the professor with themselves as the others. On 
the other hand, various students visualize themselves as the center of 
the activity. One student is copiously taking notes to do well on the 
exam so that she makes the dean’s list; another does the same since the 
course is required for his program of studies. Yet another student 
views herself central to the event since she is about to ask a question 
which will challenge the basic premise of the professor’s thesis. 
Respective to the viewpoint of each of these students, the class 
activity exists for her or for him; each is the nodal constituent of the 
situation. In each case the state of affairs is regarded quite differently, 
yet it remains one and the same factual situation. Various persons 
found therein some personal, or self, realization, interpreting the 
others involved as requisite for that fulfillment and would admit the 
possibility of similar fulfillment for the others. A proper, complete 
understanding of the situation for each individual concerned is, then, 
to see it as existing for oneself and to see oneself as constituting the 
situation for the others involved. 

The human way of being is a dialectical synthesis between identity 
and difference, between being a self and other than a self. To say “‘I 
am me’’ really means ‘‘I am not you’’ and both sentences contain 
potentially the statements ‘‘I need you so that I can be me’’ and ‘* You 
need me, to be yourself.’’ These pairs of propositions, as suggested 
by the above example, are really different ways of looking at one and 
the same situation. Moreover, each perspective is incomplete without 
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its complement; both must be present for a full, authentic human 
existence. Respective emphasis of one to the exclusion of the other 
creates the two basic forms of human alienation: to envision one’s self 
as totally being-for-others and to see one’s self as actualized in 
isolation from others. The first form of alienation is modern woman’s 
predicament; the second, is man’s, as we shall see. But what is worse, 
man’s traditional masculine plight has been idolized by feminists as 
the human ideal. 


Alienation from the Other 


The role of the white, Protestant, well-educated adult male has been 
elevated by the President’s committee on woman’s status to the 
human standard of excellence.®° It is the role of self-identity, of 
independence, of being distinct from—trather than integral with— 
one’s fellowman. It is the concept of the self-made, or contained, 
person in the sense of a Cartesian cogito or Leibnitzian monad. 

A little reflection, however, will clearly reveal that this form of 
human fulfillment is an inauthentic, impossible state. Each human 
being is an individual, yet his individuality is determined through 
other humans. His being is relational. To be a person, an individual, 
means to exist in and through situations with others; one becomes an 
individual through these relations. The radical reality, Ortega & 
Gasset relates, which each person has to live, which is one’s own life, 
is intransferable. It is a radical solitude; nevertheless, this solitude is 
not to be alone.’ Individual uniqueness, or solitude, necessitates a 
social background against which one’s individuality is portrayed. To 
be an individual is to be distinct from one’s fellow humans and yet 
form a fellowship with them in order that one’s distinctive character 
be manifest. Even the hermit attains solitude socially; that is, the 
hermit cannot realize hermitage except in reference to others. The 
sole survivor of a shipwreck who finds refuge on an uninhabited 
island cannot, then, be a hermit since there are no humans in the 
immediate world from which the person can be separated. 

To be human is to be caught up in the paradox of being socially 
thrown-in-the-world (to borrow a term from Heidegger) and of find- 
ing an integrating identity therein. It is on this point that I must 
disagree with Sartre. He too affirms that self-actualization is deter- 
mined in relation to others; however, he insists that this relations is 
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always antagonistic, referring to the basis of all human relations as 
conflict.* For Sartre, self-actualization is a seeing of the other as a 
permanent source of alienation from oneself. The other is a perma- 
nent menace to personal fulfillment; | am condemned in this regard to 
unfilfillment—unless I destroy the other. But even then, relates 
Sartre, the memory of the other will persist, making any feeling of my 
personal fulfillment (even momentary) impossible. It is for this 
reason, then, that I deny Sartre’s original premise that all relations 
with the other are of conflict. Certainly some relations with the other 
are antagonistic and some are destructive to one’s self. But this is not 
always the case. That individual who has found personal realization, 
self-confidence, and assurance does not look upon the others as 
sources of conflict. Clinical studies substantiate this; persons with 
high awareness of self, self-confidence, etc., are significantly less apt 
to experience fear, envy, jealousy, suspicion and other traits of social 
distrust.” An authentic sense of self-identity integrates one with his or 
her fellow humans while at the same time differentiating them. 


Alienation From Self 


The other dialectical moment—incomplete in itself—of human exist- 
ence consists in fulfillment of others. Lived to its extreme, it results in 
a loss of self in and through the matrix of relations which contrarily 
should have determined one’s individuality. Relations to the other 
must be meaningful to the respective individuals to attain self- 
realization—or else the latter become permanent others and their 
individuality is absorbed in the relations. For example, in a small 
college seminar class, a student hopefully finds « meaningful encoun- 
ter with ideas and with other people in virtue of which develops a 
mature individual; whereas, in a mammoth lecture hall, in a class of 
several hundred, this same kind of educational and personal relation 
may absorb the individual, until she or he becomes a social security 
number and fails to see the good of it all. The student has become just 
another one among the indistinguishable many. Moreover, it isn’t the 
sheer number of fellow students which induces such a loss of self. A 
marital relation between two persons can destroy one of the personali- 
ties, reducing the person to a slave, a nobody arbitrarily replaceable to 
anyone. It is precisely against such a relation that the liberation 
movement is fighting. 
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The problem of today’s woman is that she has become the perpe- 
tual other, the individual who is always defined through man’s world. 
‘*For if woman is not the only Other,’’ observes De Beauvoir, ‘‘it 
remains none the less true that she is defined as the Other.’’'? Woman 
is unable to recapture that dialectical moment wherein she is center of 
a world and man is the other. The solution to her problem is not 
acceptance of the masculine world as an ideal, attempting to become a 
member of it, but acknowledgement that she is other than man and 
then see man as other than her from her own perspective, while he 
also admits this dual perspective of his own existence. ‘*To emanci- 
pate woman is to refuse to confine her to the relations she bears to 
man, not to deny them to her,’’ maintains De Veauvoir; ‘‘let her have 
her independent existence, and she will continue none the less to exist 
for him also: mutually recognizing each other as subject, each will yet 
remain for the other an other.’’'' 

Woman, De Beauvoir continues, *‘refuses to confine herself to her 
role as female, because she will not accept mutilation; but it would 
also be a mutilation to repudiate her sex. Man is a human being with 
sexuality; woman is a complete individual, equal to male, only if she 
too is a human being with sexuality. To renounce her femininity is to 
renounce a part of her humanity.’’!? The kind of equality of which De 
Beauvoir speaks is certainly not the identification of sexes as advo- 
cated above by other feminists. The equality she proposes is one in 
which individual differences are preserved and recognized. Her clos- 
ing sentence to the landmark The Second Sex insists that *‘to gain the 
supreme victory, it is necessary, for one thing, that by and through 
their natural differentiation men and women unequivocally affirm 
their brotherhood.’’'*> What she is advocating is not a society 
stereotyped after the image of the white, Protestant well-educated 
male, but a fraternity of human beings, an assembly of unique 
individuals recognizing their differences while sharing in a common, 
mutually-admitted fellowship. 
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Affirmative Action 
and the Bakke Decision 


Joseph Watras 
University of Dayton 
School of Education 
Dayton, Ohio 


On June 28, 1978 the Supreme Court ordered the Medical School 
of the University of California at Davis to admit Allen Bakke. Bakke 
claimed a special admissions program operated to exclude him on the 
basis of his race. While the court seemed to agree Bakke had been 
treated unfairly, the decision also noted that affirmative action prog- 
rams are necessary if Blacks and other minorities are to enter graduate 
schools. 

Justice Powell noticed some plans to help minority group members 
are better than others. He believed the plan used by the University of 
California was a bad one. He favored Harvard University’s plan. 

Conservatives opposed to programs extending what they call pre- 
ferential treatment argue the legislation credited with encouraging 
affirmative action will now exclude it. Liberals who favor affirmative 
action say the decision will ultimately support the programs. 

As far as answering the question of how colleges and universities 
can help members of disenfranchised groups, these arguments are 
irrelevant. Affirmative action programs, like the one at the University 
of California which was supposed to increase the opportunities ex- 
tended to poor people, seem to be designed to keep those people out. 
As aresult, any debate over whether they are legal skirts the issue of 
their real direction. 

If schools are to improve society, educators should recognize that 
these programs do not work. Worse, it seems the programs were 
never meant to work. 

Affirmative action programs are linked to projects of compensa- 
tory education. The problem these projects address is, while schools 
should form a ladder upon which an aspiring person can climb, poor 
people do not seem to use it. Most of the projects that came out of the 
federal government’s war on poverty tried to compensate or make up 
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for the effects of prior discrimination. Generally, this outlook still 
prevails. 

The rationale behind projects of compensatory education is that 
poor people cannot succeed in schools because they lack the experi- 
ences or the background necessary to do school work. Unfortunately, 
the effort to make up for what are seen as disadvantages in the 
student’s background make it even more likely the student will fail. 

Any program risks bringing out unfavorable prejudices if it uses 
labels as strong as ‘‘disadvantaged,’’ or ‘“‘culturally deprived.”’ 
Beyond those effects no matter which course of action the project 
takes, it may harm the students. 

If the program follows the belief that poor people fail because they 
have a limited home life, the activities usually center around trips to 
baseball games or museums or farms to enrich the child’s experience. 
These may be fun, but they cannot and do not help the child read 
better. If the project workers try to reinforce the basic skills these 
children seem to lack, they often make the program so intensive the 
students lose interest and may actually fall behind those children who 
never went through such a program. 

At the college level affirmative action and compensatory education 
may be blended into the same program. These also fail. 

For example, one project brought one hundred Black students onto 
a campus of more than twenty thousand students to redress charges of 
racial imbalance. Efforts were made to recruit these students. Special 
courses were set up to help them. Unfortunately, the special courses 
did not carry university credit or assign grades which could raise low 
grade point averages. If the Black students had trouble in the regular 
courses, they were told they could find tutors in a learning center. 
While successful students typically succeed because they are able to 
pick and choose their courses, dropping a class when they see the 
danger of receiving a low grade, the effect of the tutors was to keep 
the Black students in courses they should have dropped. 


Finally, the logic of governmental intervention leads to the inter- 
vention of affirmative action on businesses and graduate schools. 
Compensatory education programs may not be blended with these 
efforts to establish goals for hiring minorities. But public school 
programs would be meaningless if some of their students could not 
become professionals. Unfortunately, even these efforts to establish 
goals fail. 
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The middle class may complain about the preferential treatment 
they say is given to members of minority groups. Yet, Blacks or 
women are not in graduate schools or businesses in reasonable num- 
bers. Many schools and business firms work slowly. Affirmative 
action seems to help those Blacks or women who have already 
arrived. They move up. 

Of course, failure should not be the only thing to condemn a 
program. The programs seem to serve the ideals of diversity in 
schools and equal opportunity for all. In as much as they keep these 
ideals alive, the programs are good. 

The fault with these programs is they are inflexible. They do not 
represent any change in thinking. They do not try to open the college 
to new groups. If they do anything, they consolidate the hold of the 
group already in by making the new group master completely the 
standards by which the old group was generally measured. Ironically, 
these standards are often raised when anyone makes an effort to 
clearly state what they are. 

The colleges say they have no choice. They want to be sure the 
standards are maintained at the same time they bring in new or 
different groups. This is a contradictory dream. 

The mistake is in honoring the tests. Those who possess the ability 
to speak fluently or can easily remember meaningless information get 
in and frequently succeed. Those who cannot do not. Since compe- 
tence or intelligence varies widely in both groups, this means incom- 
petent people often succeed. That is, those who have the gift of gab 
and memorize easily are as frequently very bright or very stupid as are 
those who do not talk well or memorize as easily. Competence is 
impossible to test by conventional standards. 


The result is people with limited imaginations can appear to be well 
trained or brilliant. The tragedy of Vietnam, the dilemma of runaway 
inflation, the inability of hospitals to cure or prisons to reform attest to 
the failure of our usual tests of competence. Our best and brightest 
minds tackled these problems. They made the problems worse. 

We need people who can find a new way of thinking about the 
difficulties we face. Expressed in their conventional terms, the prob- 
lems are unsolvable. By reinforcing old standards, colleges and 
universities prevent anyone who has mastered these terms from 
approaching the problems. And mastering the terms seems to mean 
giving them credence. 
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The situation is more critical now. Schools are shrinking. They 
want to be careful all the students they admit finish. It is for this 
reason that admission and retention policies adopted by colleges 
focus more on excluding those who appear to be high risks than they 
try to attract new students. 

But the situation is not hopeless. Justice Powell’s recognition of 
Harvard’s plan provides some direction. 

Harvard University acknowledges that a Black student can offer 
the university a way of thinking that a white middle class student 
cannot. Harvard officials say the same for a farmer’s son or a coal 
miner’s daughter. 

Harvard’s generosity may be newly found. What is unfortunate is 
the more numerous colleges of lesser renown, such as land grant 
colleges which originally had open admissions, are becoming more 
selective. 

The land grant schools must affirm their heritage and avoid the 
tendency to raise their standards of admission or their requirements 
for graduation. They do not have to lower them. Since standards are 
meaningless, they can be left alone. People should share some com- 
mon learnings. And any group can learn to meet any standard provid- 
ing it remains stable for a long period of time. 

The final lesson of the Supreme Court’s decision might be that a 
plan for affirmative action need not be in a concrete form. Harvard’s 
policy is not clear. The Davis plan was. 

But it must be an attitude. Once teachers honor real differences, 
classes will come alive. Like a contagion, the desire for learning will 
spread. All sorts of students will come. 
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Philosophers of Dialogue 


Donald S. Seckinger 
Department of Educational Foundation 
University of Wyoming 


It appears that many of the persistent and intensifying problems in 
the contemporary world are reflections of breakdowns in dialogue. In 
this light, I would commend to us all some selected writings of 
philosophers of dialogue, certain of the so-called ‘‘existential’’ think- 
ers who address in a serious manner the dilemmas of interpersonal 
communication and the ideas of community and communion. 

In today’s world, human beings find themselves to an ever increas- 
ing extent alienated from their own natural environments, attenuated 
in real interpersonal relations, and more or less estranged from their 
inner selves. In the externally observable world, these difficulties are 
represented by cravings for excitement, novelty, and violence, as 
well as by the eruption of hatreds and aggressions. Internally, we are 
subjected to frustration, boredom, and the conversion of other per- 
sons to objects for our own use. 

As George Brown points out, in reference to the deadening and 
distortion of human feelings in our technocratic civilization, 

. we lose touch to the extent that we are no longer aware of what we 
really do feel. We eventually reach a point where we have little choice 
about how we behave, for, deprived of feelings to tell us what we want or 
don’t want, we react primitively, compulsively, ritualistically.' 


Brown writes and acts out of the human potentials movement 
coming out of the terrors of the sixties, offering us creative alterna- 
tives drawn from humanistic psychologies and other sources. Franz 
Winkler, almost predicting what was ahead of us as we emerged from 
the deceptively placid complacence of the late fifties, drove home the 
point as a social critic: 

. . Politically, we are pledged to defend our freedom at any price, even at 
the risk of total destruction; but, while we are raising a generation which 
may have to sacrifice its physical existence for the sake of an idea, we are 
turning our whole civilization into a cult of material values.’ 
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Much earlier Gabriel Marcel, who had emerged profoundly shaken 
by his experiences with human suffering on behalf of abstract ideas in 
the First World War, and who had turned his whole life toward 
constructing a philosophy of the interhuman, wrote of the human 
dilemma of impersonality that has grown like a cancer on the modern 
world: 


. . . We could say that the man sitting beside us was in the same room as 
ourselves, but that he was not really present there, that his presence did 
not make itself felt. . . . he understands what I say to him, but he does not 
understand me: I may even have the extremely disagreeable feeling that 
my own words, as he repeats them to me, as he reflects them back at me, 
have become unrecognizable.* 


This is what psychologists like Carl Rogers and George Brown 
mean when they speak of persons encrusted and weighed down with 
facades and ego defenses; what philosophers like Martin Buber and 
Maurice Friedman perceive as closed or monological personalities; 
and what we all encounter in the everyday banalities, not only of 
factories and offices, but of comfortable churches, conforming 
schools, and complacent neighborhoods. 

Yet always close to the surface, try as we will to distract and deaden 


and turn away from them, are the persistent realities of life. These 
facts of existence may present themselves in quite horribly unex- 
pected ways that tear apart our smoothly insulated technocratic condi- 
tioning: airliners plunge, beloved persons cease, and whether in 
shrieking hell or quite contemplation reality moves in and is upon us. 

In most different and most wonderful ways existence breaks 
through as well, as when Marcel says, 


When somebody’s presence does really make itself felt, it can refresh my 
inner being; it reveals me to myself, it makes me more fully myself than I 
should be if I were not exposed to its impact.* 


A great or beloved person lives, has an impact on a very few or very 
many lives, and ceases, leaving a void but also leaving us changed in 
unexpected ways. A disaster occurs, effecting us variously, but 
moving and turning us in some way. We respond, indeed we are 
characterized by our capacity to respond — this is the message of the 
philosophers of dialogue. And there is more. What Buber and Fried- 
man call the hallowing of the everyday: it ought not take a tragedy or a 
catastrophe to remind us what it means to be human. 
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What, after all, does it mean to function in human ways? We have, 
of course, our bodily functions, and they are scorned or abused at our 
own peril. But we also possess interhuman potentialities and the loss 
of function in the interhuman sphere is, in fact, a form of insanity. It is 
the failure to grasp the significance both of ourselves and of others. 
The way into our own private hell, or into Satre’s hell as other people, 
is the way in which we objectify others; a way out, conversely, may 
be in and through the dialogue as described by Merleau-Ponty: 


In the experience of dialogue there is constituted between the other person 
and myself a common ground; my thought and his are interwoven into a 
single fabric, my worlds and those of my interlocutor are called forth by 
the state of the discussion, and they are inserted into a shared operation of 
which neither of us is the creator . . .° 


Sharply in contrast with this image of real solidarity and relation 
are the more typical human states of self-imprisonment and self- 
containment of the ego. Philosophically this is expressed in direct 
exposition by Berdyaev: 

Egoistic self-containment and concentration upon the self, and the inabil- 
ity to issue forth from the self is original sin, which prevents the realiza- 
tion of the full life of the personality and hinders its strength from 
becoming effective. . . Personality presupposes a going out from the self 
to another and to others. It lacks air and is suffocated when left shut up in 
itself.” 


In modern fiction, egoistic self-containment is brilliantly conveyed 
by Albert Camus. His novel The Stranger portrays a nihilism in which 
the central character, Merusault, has chosen to see himself ‘*objec- 
tively’’ as an instrument of events or of fate: 

What difference could they make to me, the deaths of others, or a 

mother’s love, or his God; or the way a man decides to live, the fate he 

thinks he chooses, since one and the same fate was bound to ‘‘choose’’ 
not only me but thousands of millions . . . All alike would be condemned 
to die one day.’ 


Over against this particular image of man as cool, calculating, 
self-contained and, in the end, both logical and absurd, stands the 
vision of Martin Buber, with his deeply felt, lived experience of the 
interhuman: 

If | face a human being as my Thou, and say the primary word /-Thou to 

him, he is not a thing among things, and does not consist of things. . . 
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-human being is not He and She, a specific point in space and time within 
the net of the world; nor is he a nature able to be experienced and 
described, a loose bundle of named qualities.* 


Genuine living and learning, working and loving relations are 
entered into, not with profit and loss caiculations but in openness to 
the unanticipated. This involves, of necessity, the very definite prob- 
abilities of human suffering. If we remain uninvolved or try to be 
passive, as in the case of Meursault, we receive from life perhaps — 
and only perhaps — a diminution of the paid of living. This goes back 
to Brown’s theme, stated at the outset, of the modern tendency toward 
the deadening of genuine feeling. 

Buber acknowledges both the joy and the suffering of real living. 
**The Thou,”’ he says, ‘‘meets me.’’ But I step into direct relation 
with it. Hence the relation means being chosen and choosing, suffer- 
ing and action in one; . . . All real living is meeting.’’” 

Philosophers of dialogue bring together such concepts as openness, 
acceptance, choosing, and consequence-taking. They emphasize, 
through direct exposition or more indirect fictional forms, the risks 
and responsibilities inherent in seeking ourselves. Even Camus, in his 
later work, was placing the accent on the need to live and work and 
fight; in his case the life-affirming forces, represented by Dr. Rieux in 
The Plague: 

He knew that the tale he had to tell could not be one of a final victory. It 
could only be the record of what had had to be done, and what assuredly 
would have to be done again in the never ending fight against terror and its 
relentless onslaughts, despite their personal afflictions, by all who, while 
unable to be saints but refusing to bow down to pestilences, strive their 
utmost to be healers. '° 


Maurice Friedman has aptly called this stance dialogical, but it is, 
as he says, ‘“‘contending with the absurd.’’'' It is the position that, 
even in a world that may lack meaning, indeed that gives appearances 
of lacking in meaning, it is the human being contending that confers 
his or her own uniquely human purposes upon the universe. 

Buber, in contrast to Camus, believes that human trust in existence 
and in himself is necessary to complete the inscrutible meaning that 
can exist. Man completes the dialogue, not with the absurd, but with 
God in spite of and in the midst of the seeming absurdities and 
cruelties of life: 
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. .. The free man is he who wills without arbitrary self-will. He believes 
in reality, that is, he believes in the real solidarity of the real twofold entity 
I and Thou. He believes in destiny, and believes that it stands in need of 
him. !? 


Including and incorporating in their ranks such diverse elements as 
religious philosophers, contenders with the absurd, and humanistic 
psychologists, all of whom may be called philosophers of dialogue, 
we have not been presenting a completed system of thought. Rather, 


this is an attitude of wholeness, openness, and trust in the possibilities 
of the interhuman. 
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John 4 Lasco became a prominent figure in the English Reforma- 
tion movement from 1500 to 1553. This Polish nobleman, also 
known as Jan Laski, travelled a long and circuitous route from his 
birth at Lask castle in Poland in 1499 to his role as a leader of religious 
exiles in England during the reign of King Edward VI. John a Lasco 
was the second of three sons of the Baron of Lask, Jaroslaw Laski, 
and as was common for many second sons of nobility he was destined 
for the church. His uncle, John Laski, was the archbishop of Gnessen, 
primate, and chancellor of Poland, and he maintained < palace in 
Cracow. In 1510 John and his two brothers, Jerome and Stanislas, 
were sent to live in their uncle’s palace in order to further their 
education. It is believed that John may have also studied at the 
University of Cracow. In 1513 John and his older brother accompa- 
nied their famous uncle to Rome where the primate attended a church 
council. From Rome, in late 1514, the young noblemen were sent to 
the University of Bologna, where John remained until Christmas of 
1517. Through his uncle’s assistance and influence, the future refor- 
mer became canon of Leczyc in 1517, and on December 30 of the 
same year he was created coadjutor to the dean of Gnessen. In 1518 
Lasco became canon at both Cracow and Plock. From Bologna he 
returned to Poland in 1519, without having obtained a degree, and in 
1521 he took holy orders and was appointed dean of Gnessen. He had 
been assured by papal letters before 1516 that he would eventually 
succeed his uncle as primate of Poland. ! 

On a trip to Basel in 1523 Lasco met Erasmus, and in 1524 he 
returned to Basel and spent a year in Erasmus’ home.* It was probably 
here that Lasco received his humanist ideas. During this year Lasco 
purchased Erasmus’ library but allowed him to continue using it as 
long as he lived.* While in Basel, Lasco was exposed to the views of 
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several religious reformers, including such continental figures as 
Albert Hardenberg and Conrad Pellican** of Zurich. Lasco also 
visited Ulrich Zwingli at Zurich. He returned to his benefices in 
Poland in 1525 and eventually was named bishop of Vesprim in 1536 
as a reward for diplomatic services. At the beginning of 1536 Lasco 
ended all semblance of remaining in the Roman Catholic Church and 
left Poland. He thereby gave up his church offices and his properly- 
held hopes of further advancement in the Catholic Church, which 
gave additional proof of the sincerity of his conversion. By 1538 he 
had become archdeacon of Warsaw. He soon left Poland for Frank- 
fort, but after a brief stay there he moved to Emden where he became 
pastor of a reform congregation as well as superintendent of the 
surrounding district.* Prior to leaving Poland Lasco had become ‘‘the 
most ardent and conspicious Polish humanist and patron of human- 
ists. . .”’> He had very early been suspected of being a secret Lutheran 
even after he had taken a *‘solemn oath of purgation’’ in 1525 when 
his uncle had heard of his activities, which especially included his 
meeting with Zwingli. It is significant that he developed a corres- 
pondence with Melanchthon. False rumors were circulated that Lasco 
was married.° He did eventually marry, however, probak’ after he 
moved to Frankfort and before he went to Emden. 


It was during his ten-year stay at Emden (1540-50) that Lasco 
became a sacramentarian (claiming that the bread and wine were only 
symbolic of Christ's body and blood) under the influence of Aporta- 
nus, ‘the Reformer of Emden.’’ Lasco was thus closer to the Zwing- 
lian and Anabaptist interpretation of communion than to that of 
Luther. He developed a system of church government and religious 
education, and he wrote extensively. In !544 he wrote Epitome of the 
Doctrine of the Churches of East Friesland and sent copies of this 
manuscript to Martin Bucer, Albert Hardenberg, and Heinrich Bul- 
linger. After receiving some unfavorable comments on the treatise 
from these noted reformers, he decided not to publish it. That same 
year, however, he wrote and published his Epistola ad Amicam 
Quendam, in which he denied the real presence in the bread and wine 
but held that there was a spiritual presence in the entire ceremony of 
the Lord’s Supper. Lasco also urged that the congregation receive 
both the bread and wine.’ 
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The regency government of Edward VI was quite receptive to 
religious reform. Archbishop Thomas Cranmer, helping lead this 
reform, wrote on 4 July 1548 to Lasco as follows: 

We are desirous of setting forth in our churches the true doctrine of God, 

and have no wish to adapt it to all tastes, or to deal in ambiguities; but, 

laying aside all carnal considerations, to transmit to posterity a true and 
explicit form of doctrine agreeable to the rule of the sacred writings; so 
that there may not only be set forth among all nations an illustrious 
testimony respecting our doctrine, delivered by the grave authority of 
learned and godly men, but that all posterity may have a pattern to 
imitate.® 
Cranmer in this same letter urged Lasco to visit London as part of the 
new English policy of inviting continental religious reformers into 
England. Lasco was asked to come to London and participate in the 
sacrament dispute. Martin Bucer was going, too. Among Lasco’s 
acquaintances already living in England were Dryander** at Cam- 
bridge, Peter Martyr at Oxford, Jan Utenhove at Canterbury, and Dr. 
William Turner, formerly an exile at Emden but now a physician to 
Protector Somerset.’ Peter Martyr occupied a chair at Oxford Univer- 
sity, and the famous Bernadino Ochino preached in Italian to his 
Italian compatriot Protestant refugees in London. Cranmer informed 
Lasco that he had also requested other Protestant scholars to come to 
England and help in the religious reform struggle. He asked Lasco to 
bring Philip Melanchthon with him, if possible. Cranmer stated that 
he had written Melanchthon three times, asking him to come. Melan- 
chthon never came, however. '° 


Lasco accepted Cranmer’s invitation, travelled to Holland under an 
assumed name, then journeyed to Brabant, Flanders, and on to 
Calais. From Calais he sailed to England, arriving at Lambeth Palace 
in London in early September 1548. Lambeth Palace, the London 
residence of the archbishop of Canterbury, was an elaborate and 
exquisite place. Peter Martyr and Francisco de Enzinas (also known 
as Dryander) had already left Lambeth. Shortly after his arrival, 
however, Lasco became ill. He wrote to John Calvin on 14 December 
1548 that he had been stricken by a sickness and had not yet reco- 
vered. About this time, John Hooper, the great evangelical preacher, 
returned to England after nearly ten years of exile in Zurich. Lasco 
wrote excitedly to Jan Utenhove about Hooper’s arrival and of his 
plan to arrange meetings between Hooper and the Dutch and Walloon 
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religious reformers, and he stated his strong interest in discussing 
theological matters with Hooper.!' 

Lasco made acquaintance with the religious reform leaders as well 
as the governmental leaders. We do not know precisely what ser- 
vices, if any, he rendered, but the privy council paid him 50 pounds 
sterling for these services on 23 February 1549. After a six months’ 
stay in England, Lasco returned to Emden in March 1549 and here 
reunited with his family. When he left England he carried with him a 
lstter from Cranmer to Melanchthon, which again urged in vain that 
Melanchthon come to England. Lasco wrote back to England that the 
Lord Protector had provided him with an excellent naval captain. '* 


While on the continent from March 1549 until returning to England 
in early May 1550, Lasco developed a friendly correspondence with 
Duke Albert of Prussia, and the new king of Poland, Sigismund II, 
was initially favorably impressed with him. Lasco wanted to know 
what the duke of Prussia could offer him and if his king, Sigismund II, 
would support the evangelizing of Poland, something Lasco prayed 
for. The reformer visited Danzig and K6nigsberg, where the Court of 
Prussia resided. He remained for a lengthy period in one or the other 
of these two cities, awaiting the response of King Sigismund II. The 
duke of Prussia, vassal of the Polish king, had embraced Lutheranism 
and transformed the territories of the Teutonic knights into the re- 
formed pattern. Theological intolerance of the Prussian Lutherans, 
however, made it impossible for Lasco to work in Prussia, despite the 
goodwill of the duke and his secret sympathy for Lasco’s ideas. Lasco 
returned briefly to Emden, but the Emperor Charles V ordered that he 
be expelled immediately. The reformer denied the charge that he had 
conspired with Sigismund II against Charles V. The emperor’s press- 
ure was so great, however, that Lasco had to leave Emden because the 
government there could no longer protect him. Practically the entire 
population of Emden turned out the day Lasco left. The reformer 
sailed to Bremen where his friend Albert Hardenberg was pastor, and 
here he spent the winter of 1549-50. In the spring of 1550 Lasco went 
to Hamburg. From Hamburg he wrote to the pastors of Emden, urging 
perseverence in their ministry. Within a few weeks Lasco and his 
family set sail for England, arriving in early May 1550.'° 

Lasco initially resided once again at Lambeth Palace, but he soon 
obtained another London residence where his family joined him. He, 
his wife, and their four children, John, Jerome, Barbara and Suzanne, 
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were all naturalized as citizens of England by a royal charter on 27 
June 1550. This carter also gave to Lasco an annual stipend of 100 
pounds. '* 

The accession of Edward VI had brought a period of great hope for 
Protestants. Refugees from Catholic persecution flocked to England 
from such areas as France, Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
They were welcomed by the English as they arrived with little or 
nothing except their skills. J. A. Froude wrote: ‘‘The honorable 
humanity with which they were received, sheltered and sustained 
must be counted among the not too many virtues of Edward’s minis- 
ters.’’'° John Calvin sent encouragement to the English reformers and 
was happy to see the reform supported by such outstanding leaders as 
Thomas Cranmer, Nicholas Ridley, and Hugh Latimer. Thanks to the 
universal use of Latin by scholars, Martin Bucer and Francisco de 
Enzinas were teaching at Cambridge and Bernardino Ochino and 
Peter Martyr were at Oxford.'® 

The influx of foreigners had created a need for religious services in 
their own languages and led to the establishment of the Strangers 
Church in London. Other churches for foreign refugees had apparent- 
ly already been formed in England. There was undoubtedly a French 
church formed at Canterbury by Jan Utenhove in 1547 or 1548. John 
Strype in his Ecclesiastical Memorials wrote that a Strangers Church 
was founded at Canterbury with the support of Archbishop Cranmer. 
Utenhove, later an aide of Lasco at the London Strangers Church, was 
protected at this time by Cranmer at Canterbury. Around 1548, 
another French church was formed in London under Richard Vauvil- 
le. Still another of these churches was located at Glastonbury. During 
his first sojourn in England, Lasco was in contact with these refugee 
churches. There were three in London: a Franco-Belgian, an Italian, 
and a Flemish. These churches were small, but by August 1549 
Martin Bucer could write that there were in London *‘600 to 800 
Germans here, godly men and very ravenous for the word of God.’*'’ 

On 20 May 1550, Martin Micronius, who would become pastor of 
the German refugee congregation in London, wrote to Bullinger 
about Lasco’s arrival as follows: 


Dr. John a Lasco arrived in England on May 13th. His coming was greatly 
to the delight of all godly persons. He has determined to remain in London 
and to establish a German church of which he himself may be appointed 
superintendent. And indeed it is a matter of the first importance that the 
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word of God should be preached here in German for the averting of the 
heresies which are introduced by our countrymen. There are several 
Arians, Marcionists, Libertines, Donatists and similar monsters. A few 
days ago, namely May 2, a certain woman [Joan Bocher] was burned 
alive for denying the incarnation of Christ.'® 


It fell to Lasco the task of organizing these various Strangers Chur- 
ches of different languages and nationalities into some semblance of 
unity of organization and doctrine. John Hooper returned from exile 
to London about mid-July 1550 and Lasco appealed to him for help in 
obtaining a place for the refugees to worship. Hooper had consider- 
able influence with Protector Somerset, was known by Cranmer, and 
became Chaplain to Edward VI. Hooper urged the Council to approve 
a place of worship for these displaced Protestants. Subsequently, 
Lasco, with a congregation of Germans, received permission to hold 
assemblies in St. Austins in London. On 24 July 1550 Edward VI 
signed a letter recognizing the congregation and its rights. The church 
was called the ‘‘Temple of the Lord Jesus.’’ Although this congrega- 
tion was generally referred to as German, it also contained Flemish, 
French, Dutch and Italian members. The royal license named Francis 
Perroussel, Richard Vauville, Walter Deleen and Martin Micronius 


as pastors along with Lasco. These four had been in England for some 
time. Perroussel and Vauville had pastored French congregations in 
Canterbury and London respectively; Deleen had published a revised 
New Testament and dedicated it to Henry VIII, and had been Henry’s 
librarian; Micronius was a native of Ghent and was a physician. In all, 
it has been estimated that the number in the various congregations 
grew to several thousand.'” 


Lasco, with some assistance, had printed in 1551 a statement of 
doctrine and a ‘*Catechism of the Strangers Church of London.” 
These were designed to give some unity of doctrine and practice. In 
the preface of the latter was a letter from Lasco to members of the 
church. The first work was in Latin only: the second was in Latin and 
Flemish. These two were combined into one work in 1555, and a 
French translation of this entire work was published in 2556 at 
Emden, where Lasco had founded a church of French refugees. Thus, 
there was now a single volume of liturgy and doctrine in both Latin 
and French, put together mainly by Lasco.”” 

Lasco and his fellow pastors organized their church along Calvinist 
lines wherein the elders were expected to help enforce strict disci- 
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pline. The congregation quickly grew so large that individual congre- 
gations were split by languages—-German, French and Italian. The 
French and Walloon members were assigned to use the ‘‘Chapel of 
St. Anthony in Threadneedle Street.”’ In early 1551 an Italian congre- 
gation was organized and allowed to use the Jesus Temple. The pastor 
selected to preach to them was Michelangelo Florio, and, like the 
French group, the Italians were under the supervision of Lasco.*! 
Lasco apparently believed that he and his congregations were to set an 
example for the English churches. In his dedication of a work describ- 
ing the doctrine and discipline of his church to King Sigismund II of 
Poland, he stated that part of Edward’s reasons for allowing him a free 
hand was because he thought that, ‘‘encouraged by this example, the 
English churches themselves would be aroused to return to the apos- 
tolic worship in all its purity.’’°* There was strong evidence that some 
of the English churches did indeed need a good example. In 1551 
John Hooper made a visitation to several English churches and asked 
questions of the clergy. Each was asked the number of Command- 
ments, to recite the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, and to cite the 
scriptural authority for these essentials. ‘‘Of 300 clergymen. . . only 
50 answered. . . all questions and 19 of these mediocriter; about 170 
were unable to repeat the Ten Commandments, and 10 could not 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer; some did not know who was the author of 
the Lord’s Prayer.’’*° 

Hooper drew Lasco into his controversy over the wearing of church 
vestments. Hooper obtained from Edward VI permission to dispense 
with clerical vestments, but Cranmer, counselled by Ridley, refused 
to approve this action. A great debate ensued over this vestment issue. 
Hooper was imprisoned briefly over the furor, but he retreated some- 
what on the matter and was soon released from Fleet Prison. John a 
Lasco exercised considerable influence over Hooper and agreed that 
the wearing of church vestments was not in accordance with Christ’s 
pract?ces. Also, Lasco and Hooper opposed kneeling to receive 
communion. Lasco set forth his positions in his Brief and Clear 
Treatise on the Sacraments of the Church of Christ, which he pub- 
lished at London in 1552. He dedicated this work to Edward VI, 
hoping thereby to influence the government’s religious policy. On 27 
October 1552 King Edward issued a proclamation explaining the 
practice of kneeling for communion and emphasizing that no adora- 
tion or idolotry was implied by the kneeling. A compromise was 
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finally reached on the vestments issue for Hooper whereby he agreed 
to wear them when he was consecrated and when he preached either 
for the king or in a public place; otherwise he received permission to 
dispense with them. Therefore, Hooper went ahead and accepted the 
bishopric of Gloucester.** 

Meanwhile, other problems arose which had to be faced by Lasco. 
A government proclamation was issued requiring all persons to attend 
church services regularly in their own parishes. Some members of 
Lasco’s congregation were arrested for violating this order. Lasco 
appealed their arrest to the Lord High Chancellor and the matter was 
brought before the Council. The Council ordered Ridley, who was 
bishop of London, to resolve this issue with the Strangers Church. 
Apparently, Lasco and Ridley did correct this grievance, since there 
was no further interference with the Strangers Church.”° 

Internal problems also arose occasionally within the Strangers 
Church. The French and German congregations quarrelled over utili- 
zation of the Jesus Temple. Another problem for Lasco was that of 
different doctrinal views within his congregations, some of which 
resulted from the influx of new refugees from the continert. He 
finally ameliorated this latter issue by obtaining a law which required 
all foreigners to make a confession of faith in the Strangers Church 
before they could become English citizens. Another problem de- 
veloped for Lasco when his Italian clergyman, Florio, was found 
guilty of fornication and ousted from his pastorate.7° 

Lasco was given some remuneration by the Privy Council for 
diplomatic services performed in negotiations with ambassadors of 
the German Protestant princes. (William Cecil was very helpful to 
Lasco. Somerset had named Cecil, a good Protestant, as Secretary in 
1548, and Cecil had a high regard for Lasco.) Lasco also carried on a 
considerable correspondence and was known to nearly all the refor- 
mers and to most of the German scholars. His principal duties at the 
Strangers Church included presiding regularly over meetings of the 
pastors of the four congregations and holding a weekly conference in 
Latin on the holy scriptures.?’ 

One of the main reasons Lasco had been invited to England by 
Somerset and Cranmer was to serve as an official councillor to the 
state on religious matters and to help revise the ecclesiastical laws. 
Lasco was one of the 32 divines commissioned to revise and correct 
the church laws under the direction of Archbishop Cranmer. (A 
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Statute was enacted in 1550 specifying that the king appoint 32 
persons to accomplish this task.) Additions to the morning prayer 
(Matins) were based on Lasco’s model, and the old words used during 
communion were replaced with new words which were much like 
Lasco’s liturgy.** Dalton wrote that through these contributions Las- 
co *‘acquired an influence upon the development of the church of 
England which is felt to the present day.’’”’ 

Lasco continued to work hard with the Protestant refugees. In the 
Strangers Church, the liturgy and the congregation were organized 
along Calvinist lines. Lasco held weekly meetings with his ministers, 
with the deacons joining them once each month. On the first Monday 
of each month there was another meeting to which all the congrega- 
tions sent officers. The mode for election of church officers was quite 
democratic for that time. The congregation was allowed to submit 
written nominations for the vacancies to be filled. From these names, 
the officers of the church filled the vacant offices through a voice 
vote. The church services were designed to have continuity in the 
readings, and a well-defined program was established to progress 
through each book of the Bible. The church services were held at 9:00 
A.M. each Sunday morning and this service was often followed by 
such special observances as baptisms, marriages, and the Lord’s 
Supper. At the Lord’s Supper ceremony, all participants, including 
the ministers, were seated. While the bread and wine were distributed 
by one minister and shared by the congregation, portions of the 
Gospel of St. John were read aloud by a second minister. Sunday 
afternoon services were like those of the morning, except that the 
special observances were not included. Weekday services were also 
held. A high degree of discipline was enforced among all members 
from the youngest to the oldest. Children came under the supervision 
of the church at an early age, and the first things learned were the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Commandments and the Small Catech- 
ism. Around age eleven they began work on the Large Catechism and 
at age fourteen they had a public examination of faith and became 
church members. On a subsequent Sunday they participated in their 
first communion. Young people who failed to commit themselves to 
the church by age eighteen or twenty were considered spiritually 
excommunicated. *° 


Despite some differences, Lasco and Cranmer remained on friend- 
ly terms throughout Lasco’s stay in England. (Mackie states that 
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Cranmer was somewhat influenced toward Zwinglianism by Lasco. ) 
During an epidemic of the ‘‘sweating sickness’ in London, Cranmer 
invited Lasco and his wife, both of whom contracted the disease, to 
stay with him at his country home at Croydon. Lasco’s wife eventual- 
ly died of a later attack of ‘*sweating sickness’’ in August 1552. This 
death left the reformer so shaken that he interrupted his Latin confer- 
ences. Five months later, however, (29 January 1553) and at age 54, 
he married a young English lady by the name of Catherine and she 
bore him five children. Lasco wrote of his gratefulness that God had 
provided another faithful wife for him.*! 

Edward VI’s death on 6 July 1553 was a horrible blow to Lasco and 
all the religious reformers and Protestants in England, because Catho- 
lic Mary Tudor succeeded her brother and arrived in London on 
August 3. By early September it was already apparent to the Protes- 
tant refugees in England that they could no longer stay in the country 
and that they would be forced to flee Catholic persecution once again. 
A meeting of the officers of the Strangers Church was called by Lasco 
at his residence in Bow Lane. They decided upon an immediate 
departure for Denmark because two Danish ships, the Mohr and the 
Kleine islandische Krahe, were then in harbor at Gravesend. Mary 
Tudor’s government had encouraged the reformers to depart immedi- 
ately. Consequently, Lasco, along with Peter Martyr and others, 
received permission to take ship for the continent. A substantial 
number of Lasco’s congregation (175 in all) from the Strangers 
Church accompanied him aboard the Danish ships when they de- 
parted on September 15. Micronius, Utenhove, and Vauville were 
among this group which fled. During their voyage to Denmark, the 
two ships were separated by a storm and they were not reunited until 
October 29 at Helseborg. Lasco and his followers were actually not 
well received by the Danish Lutherans who bitterly opposed their 
beliefs concerning the communion.* 

Lasco and his followers left Denmark after a few months and 
journeyed to Emden, arriving here in April, 1554. Lasco remained in 
Emden for about one year before going to Frankfort. He was back in 
his native Poland in 1556.*? 

That portion of Lasco’s congregation which remained in England 
during Mary’s reign suffered persecution. Their church was closed 
and the worshippers scattered. In order to remove all semblance of 
legality, bills were introduced in the 1558 Parliament to void the royal 
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charter issued by Edward VI for the Strangers Church. Mary’s death 
and Elizabeth’s succession stopped this action, however. On | Sep- 
tember 1559, Lasco wrote a letter of introduction for Jan Utenhove to 
Queen Elizabeth congratulating her upon her accession, and sent 
petitions with Utenhove, probably asking that the Strangers Church 
be reopened. Utenhove arrived in England during this same month of 
September, and Elizabeth provided once again that the congregation 
of the Strangers Church be granted both the Church of the Austin 
Friars and St. Anthony’s in Threadneedle Street.** 

Helping obtain the reestablishment of the Strangers Church in 
London was probably the last contribution Lasco made in behalf of 
religious reform in England, for his death came in Poland on 8 
January 1560.*° Thus passed from the European scene another one of 
those many learned second rank religious reformers without whose 
labors there could hardly have been a Reformation. 
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The Culture of Narcissism: American Life in An Age of Diminishing 
Expectations 


Christopher Lasch 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. 
268 pages. 


We live in rotten times when mass murder is everyday news and Plato’s 
Retreat is opening franchises. Every intelligent American knows our society 
faces serious problems and most of them have some idea about the cause and 
solutions of those problems. The Culture of Narcissism, Christopher Lasch’s 
latest and best book, is a significant contribution to that debate. 

He says we are a nation of narcissists, a people dedicated to egocentric 
fantasy. We are selfish, manipulative, aggresive, and above all, afraid. 
There is a pervasive sense of apocalypse and it breeds a survivor-ethic that 
has degraded us socially to the level of bedouins. We are stuck in time, 
convinced that the past is useless and the future dark. Religion is dead and 
authority feeble. False messiahs throng the marketplaces hawking cheap 
mysticism and talking in pseudo-scientific tongues. It is a chilling picture, 
and my guess is that it rings true in direct proportion to your distance from 
either coast. 

Many things brought us to this modern Dark Age. At bottom is a corrupted 
idea, Liberalism. Two hundred years ago it generated a vision of man’s 
possibilities that set off a democratic revolution throughout Western society. 
America was not the least of its accomplishments. Liberalism posited a 
moral order and the efficacy of enlightened self-interest; it exhalted rational- 
ity and lived in symbiosis with the emerging sciences. Liberalism, then, was 
a liberating force. But like all ideas it contained the seeds of its own 
destruction. Liberalism encouraged corporate capitalism and opted and 
preverted the original idea. The last thing they wanted was a nation of 
inner-directed men. Therein lies the key to Lasch’s indictment. Capitalism, 
in its advanced stages, needed dependent, not independent people. It is a 
system that requires lockstep production techniques and a piggish devotion 
to consumption. The corporate elite monopolizes technique, alienating the 
producer from what he produces, and then drones into him an insatiable 
appetite for those products. 

Corporate capitalism created corporate government to protect itself and 
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the two have acted in tandem to further erode self-reliance and foster 
dependence. Bureaucracy has trivialized politics and rendered the democra- 
tic electorate impotent. Politics, which ought to be the vehicle of reform, is 
instead merely theatre. Establishment politics is carefully crafted illusion 
designed to keep us confused and quiet, and radical politics, especially since 
the 1960's, has also adopted the ‘politics as spectacle’’ strategy and de- 
scended into the theatre of the absurd. 

Corporate capitalism and big government spawned the culture of narciss- 
ism, but Lasch is too much the historian to argue that it was completely 
conscious. The system, in part, grew like Topsy, but a part of its growth was 
planned, and in a sense, was conspiratorial. Somebody benefits from the 
Beast, and it is safe to assume they promote it. They are the experts, the 
managerial elite. If the Culture of Narcissism is anybody’s creation, it is 
theirs. This elite is the New Class, the same New Class that has attracted so 
much attention of late. It consists of the corporate managers and their 
political, academic, and media allies. They believe, and they’ ve conned a lot 
of other Americans into believing it also, that they alone are capable of 
running things, including everyone else’s life. 

It all started during the Progressive Era just before World War I. The 
experts arose to Americanize the immigrant hordes and discipline them for 
industrial production and consumption. Initially they were doing an appa- 
rently noble work, but what began as an effort to teach Italians and Poles the 
benefits of soap and promptness degenerated into a system that has put a 
counselor in every closet and destroyed our faith in ourselves. Sociologists, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, educators, and a host of other ‘‘helping profes- 
sions,’’ swarmed around the authoritarian family like flies. They opted one 
function after the other on the premise that they knew better than the poor 
slobs they were helping. They solved some problems—everybody learned 
English and how to salute the flag and praise General Motors, but the losses 
were severe. When they undercut the family the psychological impact was to 
weaken all authority. Over the next half-century progressive rheotoric paved 
their intrusions into every aspect of American life. The experts subtlely 
altered criminal justice, excerbated the contemporary ‘‘sex war,’’ and 
turned public education into a national calamity. The experts substituted 
planning and science for morality and tradition and then decried the social 
and cultural wasteland they produced. 

Lasch’s critique of the self-proclaimed *‘cultural radicals’’ is central to his 
thesis and has been long in the making. He began warning us about these 
people fifteen years ago in The New Radicalism in America, and this book 
brings it right up the Marin County ‘‘touch-me-feel-you’’ school of human 
relations. The cultural radicals are the agents provaucateur of the Culture of 
Narcissism. They pose as liberators, but their liberation is the very essence 
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of the contemporary malaise. They flail away at the authoritarian family, the 
work ethic, repressive sexual morality and other foundations of a society 
already vanished. Contemporary culture, the one the radicals created and 
dominate, is an anti-culture. There is very little about it conducive to 
civilized social intercourse. The cultural radicals know that and provide 
therapies to help the befuddled masses cope with life in the fast lane. Those 
therapies, bejeweled in the languages of mysticism or psychology, are 
invariably some form of mastubatory illusion, a mantra, that generally 
makes the real problems worse. These therapies are morally neutral, which 
means they are amoral, and at best they only teach the seeker how to 
‘*cope.’” The most recent and popular therapies now teach ‘‘assertion’’ and 
‘*control,’’ but none of them speak of simply struggling to live a decent life. 
Their devotees are Hallow Men, egocentric, psuedo-aware, and predatory in 
their rage against an ill-defined dependence. They are, in a very real sense, 
perpetual children. Therapy, whether psychiatric, charismatic, mystical, or 
just some variation of the old Emile Cou%e scam of the 1920's, becomes 
religion, but there is no hope of transcendence. The narcissist craves only 
fulfillment, the one thing he can never attain because he has no faith in 
himself, his place, or his time. They are prisoners and their chains, symbo- 
lically, are of gold. 

The problem now is that we are liberated, thanks to a fifty year reign of 
advanced capitalism and the experts, and the archetypal individual all that 
liberation produced is a mockery of the original vision. The butterfly turned 
out to be a worm. In that sense, The Culture of Narcissism is a history of the 
failure of the intellectuals, and another text on how they whore after powes 
and end up serving what they attack. The cultural radicals have dominated 
twentieth-century intellectual life, and if Lasch is right about their results he 
has gone a long way towards discrediting a half-century of intellectual 
production. 

But there is hope. Lasch isn’t very clear about it, but he says there is a 
stirring in the land. There are growing pockets of people that have with- 
drawn from the wider culture and are busy taking over their own lives, 
creating what he calls **communities of competence.’’ Lasch even thinks the 
current political apathy may be the beginning of a larger political revolution. 
He sees the same phenomena occuring in the spreading disgust with corpo- 
rate bureaucracy. A return to old-fashioned individualism is not the not the 
answer; what we now have is the logical culmination of individualism. 
Lasch seems to say that some form of decentralized communitarianism may 
evolve out of the ashes, and his vision is as good as yours. 

The culture of narcissism is a dying culture and it is dying because it never 
really had the strength to succeed. It is, primarily, the culture of the elite. 
They control the institutions, so it has polluted everyone, but they are the 
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protypical narcissists, and narcissism is only successful in the short run. The 
very traits that make them narcissists insure their demise. The self- 
centeredness mitigates against real long-range political unity and their spir- 
itual emptiness saps any sustained drive for power. Like the Shakers, their 
own anti-human ideas doom them to extinction. Frankly, we'll all be better 
off for it. 

Christopher Lasch is one of our finest contemporary historians, and 
although this book is a polemic, he brings a historian’s depth to his analysis. 
That alone makes it the best of a series of current books that speak to this 
issue. Much of what he says is not new, but Lasch says it better and has given 
our terminal ennui greater thought than anyone else. He is also a formidable 
intellect, drawing on Marx, Freud, Jung, and anyone else, past or present, 
that has an insight that may help his argument. The Culture of Narcissism is 
not, therefore, easy reading. That is not to say that Lasch is a bad writer; on 
the contrary, he is a fine writer, but he tackles a very big topic. His case is 
circuitous and at times apparently contradictory or confused. So is the 
mysterious bonding between an individual and culture, so any analysis of 
that bond must be, by definition, less than a linear agreement. 

The Culture of Narcissism has attracted a lot of attention, and a lot of 
criticism. The criticism is not surprising. Lasch gives everyone their share of 
responsibility and that always guarantees outraged lamentations. The Left is 
angry because he exposed the purile charade they call activism, and the 


Right, gleeful over his condemnation of galloping amorality, cringes at his 
critique of capitaiism. The radical feminists will probably put him on a hitlist 
for his chapter revealing the narcissistic core of their movement, and any 
reader that ever put down $400 for enlightenment or to hone his atropied 
assertion skills will either blush or heave the book into their hottub. Lasch 
has them pegged right down to their obsession with oral sex. 


The Culture of Narcissism is the great Jeremiad of the 1970's, and that’s 
going to keep it around a long time. It is a book infused with righteous anger 
at the low state of American society. Its scholarly mein is only a style, our 
style, but its message is pure Jonathan Edwards, Cotton Mather and the elder 
Mark Twain. It was that tone of moral anguish that attracted President Carter 
and made Lasch’s book an Event. Southern Baptist can, pardon me, relate to 
that. Lasch tells us that what began as the New Jerusalem ended as the New 
Sodom, and it’s our own fault. We can’t blame oil sheiks, communists, or 
even raspascious corporate villains. We all rolled over together, quequeing 
up to take the path of least resistence. There is a moral vacuum in our 
society, and the emptiness is darkest at the top. Americans love books like 
that. 

The Culture of Narcissism was an instantaneous historical document. 
President Carter guaranteed that—not every President leaves us a reading list 
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and historians will forever plumb Lasch to know Carter. Both will eventual- 
ly recede to footnotes, but not while any of us are alive. Even without the 
Presidential seal of approval Lasch’s book is important. He is not the first to 
reveal contemporary ‘‘me-ism’’, but after a decade of critical examination, 
his effort is the most comprehensive and resonant. Like Babbit and The 
Lonely Crowd shape our perceptions of their times, The Culture of Narciss- 
ism will shape tomorrow's perceptions of today. For that reason alone it 
deserves our attention. 

But there are better, or at least more immediate, reasons for reading 
Lasch’s book. It is intellectually exciting, the kind of book you write in. His 
thinking is klaidescopic; ideas swirl for pages and then settle into coherent 
patterns. Lasch‘s critique may or may not be full of holes, only time will tell, 
but it makes for stimulating reading in the here and now. Lastly, The Culture 
of Narcissism contains many self-evident truths about the impact of **hu- 
manism’’ and the social sciences on American society. It hasn’t all been 
good, and we, the humanists and social scientists, must be responsible for 
our actions. This book is a good place to start looking for some new answers. 


Terry Hammons 





Political Ideologies: Their Origins and Impact 


Leon P. Baradat 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall 
337 pages. $9.95. 


An investigation of political ideologies with a well developed and syste- 
matic structural framework is a welcome addition to the literature of political 
science. Through the appropriate use of generalizations, ample historical 
and biographical data, and a format that precludes semantic misunderstand- 
ing, Professor Baradat presents an interesting and enlightening over-view of 
the development of modern political ideologies. 

The author traces the development of Democracy, Socialism, Commun- 
ism, Fascism, and National Socialism from their historical and philosophical 
roots to their institutionalization in government and evolution in practice. In 
tracing ideological development it is brought to our attention that the 
political structures we judge as conservative or liberal may have held other 
positions on the ideological spectrum. Indeed, it is on the analysis of the 
position of an ideological! system on the spectrum, its historical origins and 
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philosophical underpinnings that the author bases his generalizations and 
conclusions. 


Liberal eras followed by reactionary periods are noted in the evolution of 
American political ideology leading toward the Jeffersonian political ideal, 
that the rights of citizens will be guaranteed. The governmentai structures 
and processes are analyzed with an eye to the comparative forms of other 
democratic systems and the evolutionary aspects of American government. 


Socialism and Communism are considered in light of their origins in 19th 
century thought, the conditions of the European states, and the Industrial 
Revolution. The roles of Marx and Engels, French Utopians, and Russian 
Anarchists are analyzed as they relate to the origins of Communist and 
Socialist states and the revisions in Marxist thought. 

Applied Marxism in the Soviet Union is described in four parts. The era of 
the NEP, intending to mobilize the economy of the country after the Civil 
War, was instituted by Lenin as a temporary adjustment but led to the bloody 
collectivization under Stalin. The Stalinist era with its rule by force and 
absolute loyalty was followed by Krushchev’s largely unsuccessful reforms 
meant to modernize and technocratize the party. The Brezhnev era is closer 
to technocracy but is having more problems with foreign affairs. 


Other Communist systems analyzed are Yugoslavia, Maoist China, and 
Cuba. The distinct character of Communist society is noted and the ideolo- 
gical evolution and variations are considered. 

The rise of Fascist and National Socialist regimes as a reaction to the 
conditions after the First World War is investigated. Mussolini’s change 
from radical leftist to Fascist rightist is pointed out as an extremist who, 
dissatisfied with one extremist ideology, doesn’t move toward the center of 
the political spectrum, but to the other extreme. 

The position of the Third World in the ideological picture is presented as a 
complex interaction of forces. Nationalism, long suppressed in the colonial 
times is awakening as identity as independent states are becoming more 
comfortable with their autonomy. Economics in the Third World is not 
likely to be capitalist nor Marxist-Leninist. Economic nationalism, the 
economic behavior to benefit one’s own nation with little concern for others, 
leading to boycotts, embargoes, and higher prices for the raw materials 
produced in the Third World nations, while not popular with developed 
nations is the only viable means toward rapid growth. Although Democracy 
is a positive term in the Third World, it usually signifies a highly centralized 
government that has as its main goal the lasting stability of the economy and 
order among the power groups. 

The author analyzes the present systems of government in light of the 
past, relating political ideas and institutions to the contemporary political 
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environment. The themes recurring in consideration of each political system 
are the Industrial Revolution, Nationalism, and property. 

The ideological comparison makes the author’s point that *‘Ideologies 
represent attempts to make political accommodations to the conditions that 
science and technology have created.’’ | enjoyed the book, both the content 
and methods, and believe that we must make use of our understanding of the 
forces of ideology to control the pace and direction of social change. 
Professor Baradat’s book certainly adds to that understanding. 


David C. Snelgrove 





The Intellectuals on the Road to Class Power 


George Konrad and Ivan Szelenyi 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1979 
252 pages. $10.00. 


The criticism of Communist society from within is a risky business. 
Notable among those who have spoken out are Leon Trotsky and Milovan 
Djilas, who paid dearly for daring to point out what appeared to them to be 
the obvious course of Communist society. What motivates men like Konrad 
and Szelenyi to write a work that could never be acceptable to the political 
establishment and might mean if not long prison terms, then most certainly 
their academic suicide? The authors point out that, **Intellectuals are defined 
as such by the social structure... whether the powers that be like it or not 
there objectively exist in the social structure functions whose executants are 
objectively intellectuals, and if they cannot be rewarded for their activities 
then they have to be punished for them.’’ Accepting the risk of punishment, 
the authors set out to uncover the real nature of the new class oppression in 
Eastern Europe. 

In the process of identifying the source of new class oppression the 
authors investigated the role of the intellectuals by applying Marxist class 
analysis. The development of the intellectual in Eastern Europe is compared 
to the evolution of the intellectual in the West. The role of the intellectual in 
market economies, state-monopoly capitalism and socialist rational redistri- 
bution is analyzed as it effects other social classes and social institutions. 

It is the authors’ thesis that the oppressors of the working class identified 
by former critics as the ‘‘new class’’ of bureaucrats is becoming less 
distinguishable from the intelligentsia and that the intelligentsia as a whole is 
becoming the dominant class in Eastern Europe. They cite the Bolshevik 
tradition which enabled the intellectual revolutionaries to take the most 
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direct route to political power without having to accommodate the proleta- 
rian masses. 

The intellectual revolutionaries, through Bolshevism, were able to throw 
off the ideological yoke they had carried as representatives of the working 
class and substitute the mission of dictatorship of the proletariat. By freeing 
themselves from representing interests other than their own, the intellec- 
tuals, once in power, acquired the right to run the economy through the 
distribution of the surplus products. 

This rational system of distribution is assessed as a dichotomous structure 
with the evolving class of intellectual redistributors on one end and the 
working class at the other. Between are those who neither participate in 
direct productive labor not in the redistribution process. The role of the 
rational redistributive process is the synthesis of the individual bureaucracies 
into a single hierarchy with the apex representing the collective interest. 

The major exponent of the collective interest is the Communist party 
which serves as an organization distinct from the bureaucracies but interlac- 
ing with them to insure that the decisions of the technocrats in the particular 
bureaucracies will always conform to socialist ideology. Power is monopol- 
ized by the party whose functionaries always have the final word in conflicts 
between special interest groups or the various bureaucracies. 


While the Communist party is largely made up of intellectuals, the ruling 


elite of the party are the power brokers who may make relatively auton- 
omous decisions in their areas of responsibility. The authors identify a new 
alliance between the technocracy and the ruling elite which guarantees the 
technocrats a standard of living nearer to the party functionaries. As the 
technocrats gain concessions from the ruling elite, they represent other 
intellectuals, the artists, writers and marginal intellectuals who create the 
new values and stimulate intellectual creativity. 


The authors note the changes in the Soviet type governments brought 
about by the power monopoly of the Stalinist regimes. The role of the 
government was the extension of commodity relationships to all products, 
with the state in control of redistribution. The power of the intellectuals in 
the 1920s was limited by the purges of the 1930s leaving in power only those 
who could be relied upon to follow the direction of the ruling elite and did not 
possess qualities that would threaten party conformity. Only after realizing 
that the political police had been given too much power did the elite seek to 
reach a compromise in which power would be shared with the intellectuals 
while hegemony would be retained. 

The authors conclude that in the continuing struggle for power, as the 
intelligentsia demands more objective criteria for decision making, the 
control of decision making is destined to enable the workers to express issues 
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of interest to them and perhaps lead to a further compromise that will finally 
provide a synthesis of party elite, intelligentsia and proletariat. 

Don’t look in this book for references or sources used by the authors, they 
occur only in passing in the text. Nor has an index or bibliography been 
furnished but the table of contents serves as a useful outline for the identifi- 
cation of the location of particulars in the narrative. I found the book to be a 
compelling and stimulating analysis of the authors’ perceptions of Eastern 
European society and feel nothing but admiration for the courage and 
perseverance in making it available to us. 


David C. Snelgrove 





Loneliness in Philosophy, Psychology and Literature 


Ben Lazare Mijuskovic 
Assen, The Netherlands: Van Gorcum, 1979. 
100 pages. $8.95 


Mijuskovic has written an important book, one that is essential for anyone 


interested in the nature of loneliness, its expression in literature or its 
pathology. In a mere one hundred pages, Mijuskovic has packed a treasure 
of arguments and exegesis; he discusses numerous classic literary and 
philosophical texts with a richness of detail usually found only in books four 
and five times the length. His style is brisk, clear and often elegant. 

Six of the eight chapters, excluding the ‘‘Introduction’’ and **Conclu- 
sion,’ are reprinted, sometimes in revised form, from journal articles: 
Chapter One: *‘Loneliness and the Theory of Consciousness’’ (Review of 
Existential Psychology and Psychiatry), Chapter Two: ‘‘Loneliness and the 
Reflexivity of Consciousness’’ (Psychocultural Review), Chapter Three: 
‘*Loneliness and Time-Consciousness”’ (Philosophy Today) Chapter Four: 
‘Types of Loneliness’’ (Psychology); Chapter Five: ‘*Loneliness and Nar- 
cissism’’ (Psychoanalytic Review); Chapter Seven: ‘‘Loneliness and the 
Possibility of a Private Language’’ (The Journal of Thought). It is helpful to 
have these articles collected; each is strengthened in association with the 
others, and one wishes that the author had included his *‘Loneliness: An 
Interdisciplinary Approach’’ (Psychiatry |1977]), a kind of overview of his 
work. The remaining two chapters, previously unpublished, are Chapter 
Six: ‘Loneliness and Phenomenology’’ and Chapter Eight: ‘*Loneliness and 
the Divided Self.’’ Because of the wealth of works and authors discussed, 
the book suffers from the lack of an index and bibliography. 
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As its title suggests, Loneliness in Philosophy, Psychology and Litera- 
ture, is interdisciplinary; but, while he draws upon authors and insights from 
psychology and literature, most of Mijuskovic’s questions and certainly his 
treatment are philosophical. He asks ‘*why man is condemned to despairing 
solitude’ (p. 3) and claims that what is required to answer this query is *‘a 
theory of consciousness, a philosophy of mind”’ (p. 3). The particular theory 
he adopts, in explicit opposition to a materialist theory, is at once Cartesian, 
Leibnizian, Kantian and Husserlian. According to Mijuskovic, conscious- 
ness is reflexive, monadic and essentially related to the experience of 
internal time consciousness; he says that consciousness is *‘(1) divided from 
a recalcitrant, inert realm of matter as well as (2) alien to other active 
consciousnesses’’ (p. 94). This is his theory of consciousness. It is not 
however the thesis of the book. 


Mijuskovic puts his main thesis in different ways in different chapters. In 
chapter 4, he says he will ‘‘argue in behalf of loneliness as a universal theory 
of human motivation’’ (p. 49; see also p. 81). In chapter 6, he says, *‘that 
loneliness is the most primary, universal, and necessary condition of being 
human’”’ (p. 68). These theses are consistent but not equivalent. Neither of 
these statements of his thesis either suggests or commits Mijuskovic to a 
specific attitude towards loneliness. And, faced with the brute fact of 
loneliness, one might hold various views: Aristotle thought it was actually 
and always good for the prime mover to be a self-thinking thought; Mousta- 
kas thinks it is always potentially good; Gotesky thinks it is sometimes good, 
sometimes bad and sometimes value-neutral. And one might also hold that it 
is always bad; this is Mijuskovic’s view: **‘That each of us is alone is a 
tragedy** (p. 28). Although he has legions of novelists to testify to the evil of 
loneliness—loneliness seems at least conducive to great literature and, to 
that extent at least, is good—it is not clear to me why Mijuskovic thinks it is 
fundamentally always bad. I do not see where he makes his move from the 
fact of loneliness to its execration. 

It might seem that Mijuskovic’s thesis that loneliness is always fundamen- 
tally bad is easily refuted. He discusses this issue in ‘Types of Loneliness.”’ 
He concedes that, because his thesis is universal, it is vulnerable to a single 
counterexample; he says, ‘‘although I would agree that our pangs of loneli- 
ness may be intermittently alleviated, nevertheless they cannot be avoided 
for long and never permanently, except by death’’ (pp. 52-53). One might be 
unconvinced by Mijuskovic’s defense if this thesis is construed as an 
empirical one. I do not think it should be. His thesis is best construed 
ontologically since he draws his conclusion that man is **metaphysically 
isolated’’ (p. 49) by a transcendental argument (chapter 2). I think his thesis 
is best cast in a Heideggerian idiom. Loneliness specifies the basic ontolo- 
gical state of Dasein, and fear is its sole mode of state-of-mind, its sole 
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mood. Thus, neither ’fear’ nor loneliness’ should be understood ontically. 
Fear is not to be understood as a phenomenon, alongside shyness, timidity, 
misgiving or being startled, nor in competition with courage, equanimity, 
complacence or nonchalance. Similarly, loneliness is not to be understood as 
a phenomenon alongside solitude, seclusion, isolation or remoteness, nor in 
competition with crowdedness or camaraderie. Thus. all the apparent coun- 
terexamples to his thesis are examples of momentary flights from transcen- 
dental loneliness, from which all men flee, back into which all men inevit- 
ably fall. 

Granting for the sake of discussion that each person is ultimately alone, 
one can argue for one or the other of two views about the character of 
interpersonal relationships: that each is aggressive and exploitive, or that 
some are not. Sartre opts for the former, Mijuskovic the latter. Although 
there is no final redemption from loneliness according to Mijuskovic, there 
are moments of saving oblivion: **Personally, I believe the greatest antidote 
to poisonous isolation is found in the remedy of true friendship’’ (p. 100), 
which he says, **is based on mutual trust, respect and affection’’ (p. 55). 
Further, ‘‘there are other ‘devices’, including amusements, tasks, travel, 
sports, sex, scholarship, philanthropy, etc., all falling under the genus of 
extro-reflexive activities which successfully promote forgetfulness’’ (p. 
100). 

One of the strongest chapters is ‘Loneliness and the Divided Self,’ in 
which Mijuskovic exposes a fundamental inconsistency in the theory of R. 
D. Laing, who at once holds that we are one with others and the world and 
that *‘we are irremiably alone.’’ Mijuskovic might have argued that Laing, 
recognizing the awful truth of man’s fundamental loneliness, sought respite 
from the truth in a Heideggarian self-deception. 


It is impossible within the confines of a brief review adequately to indicate 
the depth and variety of Mijuskovic’s exegesis; yet this is the most striking 
feature of his book, and perhaps the one that will have the most longstanding 
value. 


A. P. Martinich 
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